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We Repeat... 


As we have pointed out previously on the Edi- 
tor’s Page, expressions of editorial opinion do not 
necessarily constitute “official” views of the National 
Association of the Deaf. Let us quote from the NAD 
Bylaws: 

Article XV — Official Publication 
Section 1. Authorization. 

a. The Association shall maintain an official publication 
in which shall be printed all official papers of the Associa- 
tion, all reports of the officers, and other such matters as 
may be of interest to the members. 

Section 3. Duties of ihe Staff. 

a. Editor. The editor shall be directly responsible for 
all editorials and for all other matter submitted for publica- 
tion in the official publication, and he shall be authorized to 
appoint the editorial and business staff. 

“Official” NAD documents—and statements of 
policies—are carried in the NAD Section, pages of 
which bear banner headings: National Association of 
the Deaf. 


John Albert Gough—A Job Well Done 


During a scant nine-year period Captioned Films 
for the Deaf has become almost a household word 
among deaf students and deaf adults in the United 
States—for both its educational and entertainmental 
implications. 

The lion’s share of credit for the services which 
have reached far more deaf people on all levels than 
anything that has yet come along is due John Albert 
Gough, who headed the program from its inception 
until his retirement last month. 

Mr. Gough, in addition to proving himself a 
highly capable administrator of an ever-expanding 
and highly complex program, has shown great pa- 
tience and a willingness to consider all proposals. He 
has gained wide respect for his ability to get things 
done despite the “red tape” inherent in Federal un- 
dertakings. 

Best wishes in retirement, John, and we are sure 
thousands and thousands of deaf citizens, as well as 
those working with the deaf, will join us in a salute 
to you and your accomplishments. 


A Plague on All Our Houses? 


In this issue we print a very thought-provoking 
paper by our friend, Edward L. Scouten, which was 
in the form of an address to the Rochester Civic Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf last December. Mr. Scouten says 
that many postlingually deaf leaders and organiza- 
tions of the deaf are wrong in advocating the use of 
the simultaneous method in educational settings. 

At its Las Vegas convention, the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf adopted a resolution which read: 
“RESOLVED, that the National Association of the 
Deaf reaffirm its belief in the effectiveness and the 
need for utilization of the simultaneous method of 
communication at all teaching levels in the education 
of deaf children, such method to be defined as the 
simultaneous use of the language of signs, finger- 
spelling, speech and lipreading.” 

What do our readers have to say—after reading 
Mr. Scouten’s address? 


As the Chips Fall .. . 


_ Editorials are bound to rile some people, inten- 
tionally or otherwise. And we seem to have riled 
quite a few people lately. 

Fact is we have been chided from time to time 
for being too docile—for keeping to the middle cf 
the road. All too well do we recall a letter which 
came about two years ago in which the writer, in 
substance, accused us of using little other than ‘““Moth- 
er, flag and country” for editorial topics. 

__ Fact is there seem to be no other publications 
with national circulation which are apt to discuss 
controversial matters, for reasons which are obvious. 
That is why we are often urged by people in the know 
to speak out. 


Our Printers—Noblesville Daily Ledger 


Since September 1964, THE DEAF AMERICAN 
has been printed by the Noblesville Daily Ledger of 
Noblesville, Indiana. We thought this was clear, but 
henceforth our editorial masthead will carry this 
information. 
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Media Services Chief Retires .. . 


John A. Gough—Educator Extraordinary 


Man has a natural tendency to dream, 
but not idly, for the magic of his dreams 
has resulted in great strides in govern- 
ment, law, medicine and, most recently, 
in a trip to the moon. Back in 1960 when 
Captioned Films for the Deaf was a fledg- 
ling, John A. Gough wrote a ‘‘dream 
book”’ entitled A FORWARD LOOK and, 
once again, dream magic cast its spell. 

In those days when Federai aid to the 
deaf was a mere trickle in the desert Dr. 
Gough wrote: “If a total job is to be 
done in supplying educational media for 
the use of those with hearing impairment, 
it is apparent that the concept of media 
at the Federal level must be broadened 
and that Federal financial support must 
be substantially increased. It would seem 
to be sound procedure to consolidate ad- 
ministration of all these media in a 
single dissemination service. In this event 
a Media Service to the Hearing Impaired 
might supersede the Captioned Films for 
the Deaf prozram.”’ 

It did not happen this way exactly, but 
the dream did come true. 

When Dr. Gough was assigned the re- 
sponsibi:ity of administering the Captioned 
Films for the Deaf program the budget 
was a mere $78,000; its only mandate was 
to set up a loan service of captioned films 
for the purpose of helping the deaf over- 
come their social and cultural isolation. 
Quickly realizing the great possibilities in 
cap.ioned {films as a means of breaking 
the language barrier which limits scholas- 
tic achievement, Dr. Gough launched a 
campai-n (o broaden the scope of the pro- 
gram. Pointing out that the learning ex- 
periences of the deaf are aimost entirely 
visual and that the development of special- 
ized materials for use by teachers, par- 
ents, social workers, rehabilitation coun- 
selors, psycholo-ists and others would be 
a means of providing the all important 


Dr. Gough pauses after delivering cne of numerous 
punch lines in responding to the acco'ades at ihe 
retiremcnt party held in his’ honor on Jenuary 10, 
1969 

verbalization so vital to learning, Dr. 
Gough persuaded Congress to expand the 
ori~inal law. The rest is history. 

Born on a farm near Muncie, Indiana, 
John Couch’s first professional contact 
wih the deaf occurred upon his gradua- 
{ior from Ball State Teachers College in 
1927 when his uncle, Oscar Pittenger, the 
s perintendent of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, asked him to serve as _ part- 
time academic teacher and_ basketball 
coach. Realizing the need for formal 
training he and his recent bride, the 
former Harriett Sterling Nay of Indian- 
apo is. applied for fellowships in what 
was then called the Normal Department 
at Gallaudet College, where both com- 
p‘eied their training in 1932. This was the 


beginning of a professional partnership 
that has immeasurably benefited at least 
three generations of deaf children. 

Returning to Indiana as a full-time aca- 
demic teacher he found time to earn his 
master’s desree in school administration 
at Indiana University. In 1934, he joined 
the faculty at the Kendall School for the 
Deaf, remaining until 1937 when he be- 
came principal of the Georgia School for 
the Deaf. Subsequently he served as 
supervising teacher at the Missouri School 
prior to being appointed superintendent of 
the Oklahoma School in 1940. 

During this busy period he attended 
Johns Hopkins University and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, completing all the 
course requirements for the Ph.D. de- 
gree, but did not finish his dissertation 
because, in recognition of his many tal- 
ents, he received a lucrative offer to 
enter private business in Washington State 
in 1946. Although no longer directly con- 
nected with the education of the deaf, Dr. 
Gough continued to be active by serving, 
as a consultant to the State Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, as an inter- 
preter, as a teacher of the language of 
signs in adult education programs and as 
an employer of the deaf. In 1957, he 
returned to the field as chairman of the 
Department of Education at Gallaudet 
College and principal of the Kendall 
School. His foresightedness and leader- 
ship in upgrading and broadening the 
teacher training program made him the 
logical choice of the Office of Education 
to head the newly formed Captioned Films 
for the Deaf program in 1959. 

In the 10 years that he has served as 
chi2f of the Captioned Films program, 
now known as Media Services and Cap- 
(ioned Films, Dr. Gough’s consistent and 
si nificant leadership has left no stone 
unturned. Program expansion has resulted 


TRIBUTES—In the picture at the left Frederick C. Schreiber, Execulive Secretary of the National Association of the Deaf, wows the 
serio-comic expression of the gratitude of the deaf community for Dr. Gough’s four decades of service to the deaf. 


pene powers C. Carney recites a brief poem he wrote to Dr. Govgh. This immediately preceded presentation of a farewell gift to Dr. Gough from a_ host 
of wellwishers. 
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assemblage with a 
Right: Malcolm J. Norwood holds the micro- 
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ACCOLADES FROM PROFESSIONALS—Left: 


Miss Daphne Philos, 


representing the National Audio Visual Association, presents Dr. Gough with a special plaque 


which exactly duplicates the formal resolutions passed at the NAVA Convention praising the outstanding contributions of Dr. Gough to the advancement of 


special education. 


high praise from the advisory committee on the teacher training programs. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gough on the campus of Ball State 
University, Muncie, Ind., in June 1966 on the occa- 
sion of his being recipient of an honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree. 


in production, distribution and research 
activi ies that have touched virtually ev- 
ery classroom for the deaf in the United 
States. As an innovator he has created 
a new perspective in the education of 
the deaf which has led to the retraining 
of teachers and an abundance of equip- 
ment accompanied by good educational 
materials that place a strong emphasis 
on visual learning. Consequently, he has 
effected one of the most significant 
changes in 150 years of the education of 
the deaf by introducing modern tech- 
niques which have already influenced one 
generation of young deaf people. In 
reco?nition of his contribution to the wel- 
fare and education of the deaf, Ball State 
University, his alma mater, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws in 1966. 


Although much of the expansion was 
aimed at the educational field, Dr. Gough 
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Four generations are represented in this Gough family picture. Left to right: Sonny Gough, adopted 
Mrs. Gough; son-in-law David Updegraff; Mrs. Susan Nay, mother of Mrs. 
Harriett Gough; Mrs. Susan (Gough) Updegraff; Stacey Updegraff; Mrs. 


Indonesian son of Dr. and 
Gough. 

never lost sight of the adult deaf popula- 
tion and the original purpose of captioned 
films. Funds given over to recreational 
films have increased nearly five-fold re- 
sulting in outdated Hollywood features 
giving way to current releases in color. 
Approximately 50 up-to-date films are 
captioned each year and are made avail- 
able to more than 1,040 groups of adults. 
Not overlooked is a phenomenon of our 


Right: Dr. and Mrs. Gough give rapt attention to Dr. Harriet G. Kopp, principal of Detroit Day School, as she extends felicitations and 


Harriett Gough; Dr. John A. 


times, automation, which as it spreads has 
created conditions of prosperity linked 
wi.h unemployment. With this in mind 
provisions are being made for specially 
prepared materials which will be made 
available to training and _ rehabilitation 
centers to provide an effective means of 
combating this growing problem. 

The Gough’s have one daughter, Susan 
Gough Updegraff, who received her train- 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


of the branch staff. j executi 
Schools for the Deaf Educational Media Distribution 


qh soe ee 


Gilbert Delgado, assistant chief of Media Services and Captioned Films expresses sentiments in behalf 
Dr. Howard Quigley, executive director of the Conference of Executives of American 
center, interprets. 


a 


Seated at the head table were (left to right) Mrs. Harriet Gough, Dr. John A. Gough, Mrs. Edwin Martin, 


Dr. Edwin W. Martin, Deputy Associate Commissioner of Education who served as M.C., Mrs. James 


Gallagher, Dr. James J. Gallagher, Associate Commissioner of Education and Director, Bureau of Educa- 


tion for the Handicapped, who presented Dr. Gough with a plaque of appreciation from the Bureau. 


ing at the University of Pittsburgh and 
has taught at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. Her husband, David 
Updegraff, also a trained teacher, is pres- 
ently in charge of social work at the 
Kendall School for the Deaf. Their pride 
and joy is Stacey, born December 19, 1967. 
If tradition continues, the influence of 
John A. Gough will be felt for many gen- 
erations to come. 


On January 24, 1969, Dr. Gough entered 
the world of retirement for a_ well-de- 
served rest, but being what he is, it can 
be predicted that he will continue to serve 
the people he loves best. John Gough 
has done a wonderful job—from the young- 
est deaf child to the oldest deaf adult. 
His work is deeply appreciated and every 
good wish goes to him in this new phase 
of his life. To him goes deepest gratitude 
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Proud grandparents, John and Harriet Gough, relax 
with their first grandchild, Stacey Updegraff. 


for his understanding. May God’s bless- 
ings attend him. 


Delgado Acting Chief 


Gilbert Delgado is serving as acting 
chief of Media Services and Captioned 
Films since the retirement of John A. 
Gough. Mr. Delgado, who had been 


an assistant to Mr. Gough for several 
years, is a former teacher of the deaf. 
Before joining Captioned Films he was 
on the staff of the California School 
for the Deaf, Berkeley. 


Pittsburgh Special Project 


Places Deaf Adults In Jobs 


Thirty-eight deaf adults ranging in age 
from 17 to 61 were placed in their first 
jobs or in upgraded positions in the Pitts- 
burgh area during the first six months of 
a special project initiated there last June. 
Conducted by the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Center of Allegheny County (VRC), 
the project is made possible by grants 
from the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare and the local Com- 
munity Chest, of which VRC is a mem- 
ber agency. 

Purpose of the project is to expand 
vocational services to deaf people by 
providing for a more effective evalua- 
tion of their work skills, finding more job 
opportunities for them and upgrading their 
employment level. 

Coordinator for the program is Herbert 
L. Pickell, Jr., former executive director 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counsel- 
ing Center in Wichita, Kans. Although the 
goal was to serve 100 deaf persons the 
first year, 103 people received vocational 
services during the June-December period. 

Placement counselors at the Center are 
attempting to develop jobs for deaf people 
commensurate with their skills. Already 
positions have been obtained for key punch 
operators, an accountant, service work- 
ers, machinists, draftsmen, a messenger 
and a photography laboratory worker. 

VRC offers a comprehensive vocational 
rehabilitation service to all handicapped 
persons. In addition to counseling and job 
placement, it includes an evaluation and 
work adjustment program that determines 
skills, work habits and attitudes of clients. 

A number of the deaf clients whose 
work skills were evaluated at the Center 
were recommended for and entered train- 
ing programs elsewhere. They will be 
placed in competitive employment upon 
completion of their courses. 

Serving as advisors for the special proj- 
ect are officials of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Counseling and Community Serv- 
ices Center for the Deaf, Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf and Pittsburgh Hearing and 
Speech Society. 
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Rochester Method Advocated .. . 


Education And The Prelingually Deaf Child* 


By EDWARD L. SCOUTEN, Principal 
Florida School for the Deaf 


I. Our Predicament 


Educators of the deaf like all profes- 
sional people are very conscious of their 
image. It is the positive image that en- 
ables a patient to have faith in his doctor 
or dentist. It is equally important that 
the parents of deaf children have faith in 
those people who teach their children. 


Our image and self-satisfaction as teach- 
ers of the deaf were both fairly well pre- 
served up until about 10 years ago when 
some educators began to feel a dissatis- 
faction with the lack of progress and 
achievement evidenced in the graduates 
of schools for the deaf. 


Failure obviously does not enhance the 
image of the profession involved. Hence 
it is natural that our failures were and 
still are being quieted. Quieting a ser- 
ious problem does not resolve it; and like 
Banquo’s ghost it rises again and again 
to mock us. 


A few years ago a Federally-supported 
investigation produced the Babbidge Re- 
port which confirmed what many edu- 
cators of the deaf had quietly suspected 
for a long time: Our efforts at teaching 
the deaf are not exactly successful. While 
the Babbidge Report provided much criti- 
cism, it offered no answers to our tre- 
mendous problem which is fundamentally, 
first, last and always that of teaching 
English to deaf children. 


In 1965, a well-known educator of the 
deaf, the superintendent of a leading New 
York oral school for the deaf, wrote in 
The Volta Review that while schools for 
the deaf now have numerous improve- 
ments, the boys and girls who are gradu- 
ated today cannot talk, lipread, read nor 
write any better language than the grad- 
uates of schools for the deaf back in 1940— 
25 years ago. In other words with all 
of our improvements, schools actually 
have not progressed one bit in 25 years! 
This is, indeed, a sobering thought, espe- 
cially when we realize that the intelli- 
gence of deaf children follows the normal 
curve. 


The question arises, if our deaf children 
have the brains what are we teachers 
doing? The answer comes back, that fol- 
lowing human nature most of us are 
searching for excuses for our failure. 


The most common of these excuses are: 


We have so many multiply handicapped! 
We have so many aphasics! In Europe 
an ancient excuse is that the language 
handicap is inherent in deafness. The con- 
tinued fact of the deaf child’s intelligence, 
however, proves this excuse to be an in- 
valid one. Thus, we educators of the 
deaf are working hard to keep our image. 


*An address at the 30th anniversary banquet 
of the Rochester (N.Y.) Civic Association of 
the Deaf, December 7, 1968. 
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Mario Pirello, vice mayor of Rochester, is shown 
preceririny Edward L. Scouten (left) with the key 
o the city after the latter’s address at the 30th 
anniversary testimonial dinner of 


the Rochester 
Civic Association of the Deaf. 


To be sure, it is very embarrassing. 

The pure oralists with their strong em- 
phasis upon speech and lipreading are 
countered in their efforts by their dia- 
metrically opposed colleagues, the pro- 
ponents of the simultaneous method who 
emphasize the use of signs and occasional 
fingerspelling as a supplement to speech 
and lipreading. Thus is perpetuated a 


schism and conflict which has continued . 


for almost 100 years. 


For the sake of their mutual image, the 
two factions have carried their conflict 
underground. As a result of this surface 
peace, our Federal government, convinced 
that all is well, has poured millions of 
dollars to relieve the plight of American 
education of the deaf. Panaceas abound 
today in the form of visual hardware, 
teaching machines and various programs. 
Thousands and thousands of dollars are 
spent on weird signs and symbols of all 
varieties. Not one innovation, however, 
even comes close to giving English to our 
deaf children: The simple reason is that 
our perspective of the problems of deaf- 
ness, deaf children and their language 
learning is generally “hearing oriented.’’ 


We are endeavoring to make the an- 
swers to the problems of 1938 fit the prob- 
lems of 1968. This, of course, is impossible 
because the total picture of education of 
the deaf is completely different from 
what it was 30 years ago, 20 years ago 
or even 10 years ago. 

It is clear that the two long standing 
factions, the pure oralists and the simul- 
taneous method proponents, are neither 
right; otherwise, the Babbidge Report 
would have been a document of praise in- 


stead of one of embarrassing criticism. 
The truth appears to be that we educators 
of the deaf and deaf leaders alike must 
take a totally new view of the deaf child 
and his educational problem. 


II. A Consideration of the Problem 


We must consider a wholly different 
philosophy of education, one that may 
look strange to both the pure oralists and 
to the signmakers alike. Let us suggest 
that it had better be different, if the long- 
continued impasse in our profession is 
ever to be resolved. 

For starters let us quickly review. 

When the hearing child is two months 
old, he can say ‘“‘Wa.”’ At two and a half 
months he can say, ‘‘Wa-wa.”’ At a year 
and a half he can say, ‘“‘Watee.’’ At two 
years he can say ‘water.’ Thus, we see 
the development of a single word. Every 
word the smail hearing child learns, 
evolves in this same manner. The child 
is able to do this because he perceives 
thousands and thousands of word im- 
pressions through his ear. Abstract words 
like a, an and the as well as concrete 
words like water, car and ball are heard 
again and again. Perceiving, the child 
imitates; imitating the child learns and 
so his knowledge of words and syntax 
(sentence sense) grows. By the time he 
is two years of age the child can speak 
two-word sentences. 

Finally at the age of five and certainly 
by the time the child is six, he can 
both understand and express himself quite 


- well through our English language. By 


this time he will have all of syntax (sen- 
tence sense) he will ever need as well as 
a working vocabulary of 3,500 to 4,000 
words. 

If deafness or partial hearing loss occurs 
after the age of five, the unfortunate child 
is lucky in an educational sense solely 
because he has a solid command of the 
English language. Fundamentally, his 
educational development and growth need 
not be too different from that of his regu- 
lar hearing peers. For him education in 
a school for the deaf is seldom a chal- 
lenge. Learning is fairly easy for him 
because he has English as well as speech. 
Such a child is termed postlingually deaf. 


III. Our Changing School Population 


Twenty and thirty years ago the pop- 
ulations of our schools were in a large 
percent postlingually deaf. The great ma- 
jority of our outstanding deaf leaders in 
the past as well as in the present were 
and are in the postlingually deaf category. 
Blessed with hearing through the first 
four, six, eight or ten years of their lives, 
these postlingually deaf people retained 
their precious gifts of speech and lan- 
guage. These two gifts clearly helped 
them later to open the doors of education 
and eventually to secure worldly suc- 
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cess. During their years in the schools 
for the deaf these people became adept 
in the language of signs. They could 
easily learn signs without causing diffi- 
culties for themselves because they al- 
ready had strong foundations in speech 
and English. While these postlingually 
deaf people have become the influential 
leaders of the deaf community, it is in- 
teresting to note that they are basically 
hearing people in their understanding of 
life and the world. 

As time has passed the scene has 
changed in our schools for the deaf. To- 
day we no longer have the great numbers 
of postlingually deaf children. Instead we 
have an ever-growing percentage of pre- 
linguvally deaf children who present a 
wholly different instructional problem. 

This group of children possesses no 
established symbol system whatsoever— 
no oral English, no written English and 
no sign language. They bring to their 
teachers the human mind in its pure 
state, Locke’s tabula rasa. These pre- 
lingually deaf children know neither time 
nor place. For them the abstract world 
is nil. Their education is possible only 
because of their own stubborn determina- 
tion and the grace of intelligence. They 
often appear to learn in spite of the 
system and not because of it. 

Almost all of us teachers of the deaf 
agree regarding the high intelligence of 
prelingually deaf children. Yet many of 
us are confounded as to the reasons for 
our continued failure to teach them suc- 
cessfully. The old stalemate between the 
pure oralists and the signmakers con- 
tinues. Pride, ignorance and blind loyalty 
to the past seem to perpetuate our fail- 
ures as teachers of deaf children. 

We suggest that a new view of the 
prelingually deaf child and his deafness 
be studied and considered not only by 
hearing teachers of the deaf but by the 
postlingually deaf leaders who are them- 
selves basically hearing in the vital areas 
of speech and English. 


IV. The Pure Oral Method 

Let us consider briefly the pure oral 
method not as people blessed with hear- 
ing or as people who were once blessed 
with hearing. Let us instead think about 
the pure oral method subjectively and 
look through the eyes of a_prelingually 
deaf child. Let us try to see what he 
sees and at the same time notice what 
he does not see. Herein we may perhaps 
learn something. 

First, we all know the motto of Amer- 
ican education of the deaf: ‘‘Talk, talk, 
talk to the deaf child.’’ The premise upon 
which this concept is based is, of course, 
lipreading. The idea being that the child 
seeing language on the lips all day every 
day will come to recognize words, phrases 
and finally whole sentences. Parents, 
teachers, friends and neighbors, therefore, 
talk, talk, talk grammatically. They 
articulate and enunciate clearly. They 
know that ‘‘some words cannot be seen 
on the lips’’; and still they talk, talk, talk. 
This continuous effort by succeeding gen- 
erations of parents and teachers has ob- 
viously failed—otherwise there would have 
been no Babbidge Report. 
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Let us for once look at a single, simple 
sentence written by a prelingually deaf 
child of seven who has been in school two 
years. He proudly writes: 

I have ball. 
Now let us look at the sentence ‘I have 
a ball.’’ as observed by the lipreading 
deaf child. Let us see how he sees this 
same sentence on a speaker’s lips. 
ah-ee () a () ball. 

While teachers may or may not know 
better, parents and laymen generally be- 
lieve that when grammatical English is 
orally spoken to the deaf child, that it 
is grammatical English that is coming 
throigh to him. However, if we look 
through the prelingually deaf child’s eyes 
we can see immediately that this is not 
true. 

The long accepted statement that, 
“Some words can be seen on the lips 
and some cannot,’’ becomes wholly erro- 
neous if we look at it through the deaf 
child’s eyes. Through his eyes we be- 
come aware that he does not see words 
at all but only movements—lip move- 
ments or lip signs. The lip movements 
present to him a broken pattern of Jan- 
guage which he sees, imitates and learns. 


In that 90 percent of a prelingually deaf 
child’s learning, both in-and out of school, 
comes through lipreading, it would ap- 
pear that we teachers and parents alike 
have been inadvertently drilling and re- 
inforcing the child in broken English 
through our well-intentioned efforts to 
communicate with him. What the pre- 
lingually deaf child sees is obviously what 
he imitates and learns. Hence our finest 
oral efforis have in actuality compromised 
the child’s visual zone of perception. We 
have given him fragmented linguistic 
models to see, imitate and learn. In do- 
ing this, nothing but failure could possibly 
result from our efforts. 


We will remember that the normal hear- 
ing child or postlingually deaf child dur- 
ing his linguistic years, from birth to the 
age of five, requires hundreds of thou- 
sands of aural exposures to master a 
simple concrete word like water, car or 
ball. He, likewise, requires hundreds of 
thousands of aural exposures for such a 
simple abstraction as the article a. At 
the same time we expect a prelingually 
deaf child to learn the article a after a 
few hundred visual exposures. Then we 
are nonplused when he cannot. 


The article a in lipreading we may ob- 
serve is wholly invisible. Yet we are sur- 
prised when the child cannot learn what 
he can neither hear nor see. It appears 
that the act of learning for him is com- 
pounded in its difficulty by transforming 
it into one great guessing game. With 
the paucity of visible language impres- 
sions he receives, it is a miracle that the 
average prelingually deaf child can learn 
English as well as he does. 


V. The Simultaneous Method 


At the other end of the spectrum of 
methodology opposing the pure oral 
method we find the simultaneous method 
which historically is quite new. It com- 
bines the sign language as a supplement 
to speech with fingerspelling used occa- 


sionally to cover proper names and words 
for which there are no signs. This pro- 
cedure differs from that used in the early 
education of the deaf, in that long ago 
sins and occasional fingerspelling were 
used in teaching without oral speech. The 
emphasis 75 or 100 years ago was upon 
the concept to be conveyed and not upon 
English syntax. This ancient procedure 
disappeared from our schools at the turn 
of the century. 

The simultaneous method per se was 
conceived in the early 1950’s in despera- 
tion to meet the failure of prelingually 
deaf college students to use or compre- 
hend English adequately. Communication 
through sign language is ideal for con- 
veying ideas; and it is an excellent short- 
cut medium. Esthetically signs have been 
developed into an art form comparable 
to ballet. 

On the college level for postlingually 
and prelingually deaf students who have 
strong foundations in both receptive and 
expressive English the simultaneous meth- 
od in instructional and social communi- 
cation is a tremendous help. 

For prelingually deaf children, however, 
who have limited vocabularies and for 
whom the English language is still very 
fluid, the sign language or any other for- 
eign symbol system will merely deprive 
the children of the opportunity for see- 
ing, imitating and learning English. Many 
hearing-oriented teachers and postlingual- 
ly deaf leaders will frequently suggest 
that this objection may be overcome if 
signs might follow the English syntax 
order. In reply we may say that re- 
arranging the order of a non-English 
symbol system does not change the in- 
herent nature of the symbols used. 

The prelingually deaf child reflects in 
his. oral and written English only that 
which he sees and that which he imper- 
fectly hears. Consequently the  simul- 
taneous method like the pure oral method 
compromises the prelingually deaf child’s 
visual zone of perception by giving him 
fragmented linguistic models to see, imi- 
tate and learn. In short, this is what 
the Babbidge Report is all about. 

With all of this, our national and state 
organizations of the deaf, at the behest 
of many strong and_ influential post- 
lingually deaf leaders, espouse the non- 
English simultaneous method of communi- 
cation in our schools for the deaf. Thus 
the gulf which separates the two great 
factions in American education of the 
deaf further widens and our failures con- 
tinue. 

VI. The Rochester Method 

Zenas Freeman Westervelt of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., supported the idea that if 
deaf children could see English complete- 
ly all day, every day, both in school and 
out, they would learn English. Although a 
strong oralist, Westervelt recognized both 
the importance and the weakness of lip- 
reading in educational and social situa- 
tions. 

To preserve lipreading Westervelt re- 
inforced it with a visible English medium 
commonly known as fingerspelling. As a 
teacher speaks orally, he at the same 
time fingerspells to supplement and com- 
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plement the fragmented syntax presented 
by the lip movements. 


The prelingually deaf child focuses his 
attention upon the teacher’s lips while his 
peripheral vision perceives the teacher’s 
visual English (fingerspelling) filling in 
the oral language gaps. Seeing the total 
English pattern, the child has a fighting 
chance to imitate and to learn. The 
mastery of basic English syntax must 
occur during the first five or six years 
of school. Not succeeding in this, the 
child will probably have language prob- 
lems the rest of his life. 


Speech training is an integral part of 
the Rochester Method, and continues in 
the regular manner of the oral method. 
Speech acquisition progresses more rapid- 
ly because the child is motivated by his 
ever-increasing vocabulary and desire for 
self expression. 


Auditory amplification is also a vital 
aspect of the Rochester Method. Develop- 
ment of a child’s residual hearing is en- 
couraged in order to provide him with 
an additional sensory avenue, if possible. 
In effect the Rochester Method is an 
oral multisensory approach, a kind of 
eclectic procedure which utilizes the 
positive features of the traditional meth- 
ods. 

The two basic principles for success- 
ful learning under the Rochester Method 
are: 

1. Provide uncompromised perception 
both visual and aural. 

2. Provide a multiplicity of visible and 
audible English exposures. 

Empirical evidence to date suggests 
that a consistent adherence to these two 
principles enables the prelingually deaf 
child to acquire acceptable English, both 
receptive and expressive. With the key 
of English, the doors of education are 
easily opened. 


Vil. A Summary 


In the light of a growing and changing 
deaf population, we urge educators of the 
deaf and especially postlingually deaf 
leaders to encourage our schools to use 
those English media which prelingually 
deaf children can see. If we continue 
to compromise visual perception with non- 
English signs and symbols, we will con- 
demn the vast majority of today’s deaf 
children, tomorrow’s deaf population, to 
a future of ever-increasing social medi- 
ocrity and economic dependence. It is 
our duty to see that this never happens. 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


I suppose that we all become a bit 
nostalgic with the passing of a year and 
the beginning of a new one. As I sit 
here thinking about what to write for 
my February column, many thoughts pass 
through my mind. If I could write the 
column that I would like to write for 
parents it would be so persuasive, con- 
vincing and assuring about the value of 
manual communication for the deaf, that 
mothers and fathers across our country 
would converge on the schools demanding 
that the combined method of communi- 
cation be used to teach their child. 


If I could write the column that I 
would like to write to educators of the 
deaf, it would be so imploring, beseech- 
ing and entreating they would be blessed 
with the insight to see that total com- 
munication is the answer for deaf chil- 
dren, and they would find the courage to 
begin using all of the methods of com- 
munication available, to give our deaf 
students the education they so desperately 
need, 


If I covld write the column that I 
would like to write to our deaf sons and 
daughters, it would be so full of love, 
understanding and pride that they would 
all throw their shoulders back, hold their 
heads up high and never again let any- 
cne make them ashamed of their own 
very special and beautiful language of 
signs. 


If I could write the column that I 
would like to write to the deaf adults in 
our country, it would be so full of hope, 
expectation and determination that they 
could all be seen marching together, 
shoulder to shoulder and hand in hand to 
help the hearing world understand, re- 
spect and accept our thousands of deaf 
citizens. 


If I could write the column that I 
would like to write to the organizations 
of the deaf, I would say the war against 
underemployment, undereducation and 
misunderstanding is only beginning. Some 
battles were won in 1968, and so they 
have tasted victory. In 1969, they must 
give more time, effort and dedication to 
the tasks that lie ahead. Every battle 
can be won if there are enough deaf 
soldiers to man the guns. Deaf leaders 
are emerging and they must be given the 
enthusiastic support of the organizations 
of the deaf. Equal rights and understand- 
ing for the deaf will come only when 
enough deaf people want them and are 
willing to fight for them. I pray that 
they will find strength for the battle. 


And last, but not least, if I could write 
a column for the hearing world, I would 
find the words that say our deaf citizens 
are a great group of people. They are 
good workers, good citizens and good 
friends. Most accept their hearing loss 
as an inconvenience rather than a handi- 
cap. ‘They don’t feel sorry for themselves 


and certainly want no sympathy. Our 
deaf population has much to contribute 
to our cities, our states and our nation. 
| would further advise the hearing world 
fo get ready for the day of the deaf is 
dawning. 


With a push and a shove and a bit of 
encouragement, deaf leaders are begin- 
ning to surface across the country. Deaf 
people are ceasing to be shy about using 
their special methods of communication. 
Some foresighted educators at schools for 
the deaf are using and proving that total 
communication helps solve the problem 
of adequate education for the deaf. Our 
deaf youth have found ‘‘Deaf Pride’’ and 
with this weapon they can successfully 
meet any challenge that comes their way. 
As a result of all of this activity, many 
parents are beginning to become aware 
of their deaf son or daughter’s capability 
instead of their disability. 


From where | sit, 1969 looks like it will 
be the greatest year in the history of the 
deaf. Since I am fortunate enough to be 
a participant in, as well as an observer 
of this great parade of progress, I hope 
that I will be able to find the time and 
words to write all of the columns I have 
mentioned above. But irregardless of 
whatever else I accomplish in 1969—if 
you need me you can look for me some- 
where there in the midst of the parade— 
and you can be sure that when you find 
me | will be beating my drum for the 
deaf. 
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New Techniques Utilized .. . 


Dark Of The Moon 


The Frederick H. Hughes Memorial The- 
ater of the Deaf of Washington, D. C., pre- 
sented Dark of the Moon by Howard Rich- 
ardson and William Berney at the Gallau- 
det Theater, October 26, 27 and 28, 1968. 

The audience was excited after they 
witnessed the suspenseful, fast-paced and 


colorful satirical play with frequent 
changes of scenery. It also had tragedy, 
romance and humor which reminded 


many who have seen the performances of 
the National Theatre of the Deaf. 


This play was dramatized from the 
Ballad of Barbara Allen, produced by 
James Kundert and directed by Betty 
Miller with the able assistance of Gilbert 
Eastman, one of the actors formerly affili- 
ated with the National Theatre of the 
Deaf (NTD). 

“A witch-boy from the mountain 
came, 

A-pinin’ to be human, 

For he had seen the fairest gal... 

A gal named Barbara Allen.”’ 

The witch-boy was acted by Sam Ed- 
wards and Barbara Allen, brilliantly por- 
trayed by Debbie Sonnenstrahl. 

“If Barbara will not grieve you. 
If she be faithful for a year, 
Yer eagle, he will leave you.” 

The last night of the year of her faith- 
fulness was the night for the church re- 
vival for the hillbillies. This scene was 
the most electrifying part of the play. 
Preacher Haggler, exceptionally played 
by Patrick Graybill, led the revival scene. 
Up to the point of breaking down, Barbara 
Allen felt she hadn’t sinned by marrying 
the witch-boy, John. Her former boy- 
friend, Marvin Hudgens (Donald Bangs) 
realized that his passion for her wasn't 
a sin after all and took in Barbara Allen 
in the full view of the church audience. 


his shocking sin. 
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‘DARK OF THE MOON’ SCENES—Lefft: Debbie Sonnenstrahl singing ‘‘The Ballad of Barbara Allen.” 
in the picture are Donald Bangs (as Marvin Hudgens, the strongest man in town) and Clarence Russell (Uncle Smelicue). 


By ADELE SHUART 


The entire scene was observed by the 
witch-boy, John. According to the promise 
between the witch-boy and Conjur Wo- 
man (Patricia Leon), he had to become 
a witch again and according to the wager 
between the Conjur Man (Ralph Miller) 
and the witches, Dark Witch (Susan Jack- 
son) and Fair Witch (Janet Arthurs), Bar- 
bara Allen had to die. 


The main purpose of the Hughes The- 
ater is to provide entertainment, such as 
drama, pantomime, revues, etc., for the 
deaf and hearing in D. C. metropolitan 
area and the second is to seek to encour- 
age the cultural development of ceaf per- 
sons in acting, directing, script-writing 
staging and costume design, makeup and 
related arts through experimentation, re- 
search and education. Dark of the Moon 
seemed to fit all the principles of the 
Hughes Memorial Theater. 


With due credit to the NTD, the acting, 
set designing, lighting and sound effects 
seemed to have been polished up a great 
deal. Half of the cast was trained for 
the three weeks at NTD summer school 
at the Eugene O’Neill Foundation Center 
in Waterford, Conn. They felt they could 
interpret their roles better after receiving 
theic training and others who had _ not 
been there had benefited from them. 

During the rehearsals which lasted six 
weeks, they were required to do the act- 
ing exercises coached by Gilbert East- 
man such as concentration skills, group 
responses and character development. For 
instance, two lines of players were formed 
facing parallelly and a ball was thrown 
down between the lines; each actor’s eyes 
had to follow whether the ball went slowly 
or fast. Then a pretended ball was thrown, 
they had to follow it; they could feel each 
other’s movement and responded accord- 


ingly to keep unity. If one moved too fast 
or slow, the unity would be lost. As for 
character development, each one had to 
run while retaining the character. 


The problem of many sets as required 
in this play which would have been costly 
was solved by simplification through the 
use of wooden frames which were versa- 
tile that they left the audience a good 
visual imagination with the aids of small 
props which indicated a store, a home 
and a church and using a cave and back- 
ground flats that were cleverly designed 
to give an optical illusion to depict the 
third-dimensional Smoky Mountains which 
were stationary all through the play. The 
cave and flats did not prove distracting 
by the ingenious use of light effects. The 
cave and the mountains were designed 
and created by the stage crew headed by 
Ralph Miller with the assistance of Ed 
Seremeth, both talented artists, and con- 
structed by Meyer Rosenblatt, Peter Van- 
denberg, Gary Clark, David Bertin, 
Charles Core, George Stancill, Richard 
Drake, Ted Myhre, Virginia Borggaard, 
Jean Boutcher, Kay Clark and Jeanie 
Ginsburg. Barbara Kannapell was the 
stage manager. 

The sound effects were made _ possible 
by use of tape recording in the light con- 
trol room and were used for the first 
time in the presentation of a play for the 
deaf other than in NTD productions. The 
voices were those of 15 readers who sat 
in*the baleony. Each was the counter- 
part of a character in the play. The large 
number of hearing persons who saw this 
play enjoyed it, too. They were equally 
amused by the hillbilly dialect and some 
hearing persons who had the knowledge 
of the language of signs were impressed 


Mike White is standing at the left (in a red shirt). Also 


Right: Bob Seremeth confessing 


Gertha Kurtz is kneeling beside him. Left of Preacher are Tim Scanlon and Clarence Russell. 
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Pat Graybill (as Preacher Haggler) is shown visitin 


g the Allen family and discussing the marriage prob- 


lem of Barbara Allen. Left to right: Tim Scanlon, Lois Gower and Simon Carmei (standing). 


READERS—The excellent work of this group of readers made ‘/Dark of the Moon” all the more enjoyab!e 


for hearing members 


of the audience. At the extreme right is Truman Stelle, son of Dr. Roy M. Stelle. 


superintendent of the New York School for the Deaf, White Piains. 


by the timing of the voice delivery. Most 
of the readers had no knowledge of signs. 
This problem was solved by the co- 
ordinator, Pat Edelin, who teaches at the 
Speech and Hearing Center at Gallaudet 
and is proficient in the language of signs. 
The readers were mostly drama students 
from universities around Washington, D.C., 
who faithfully attended the rehearsals 
nightly to work with the actors and the 
reading. 

Music was provided by a guitarist. The 
song, “‘Ballad of Barbara Allen’’ was si- 
multaneously sung by Debbie Sonnen- 
strahl and her counterpart. After some 
practice, a reader was able to follow the 
sign-singer or any other singer who sang 
on the stage instead of the sign-singers 
following the readers. This technique was 
used for the first time and was successful. 

Another innovation was that no promp- 
ters were used. 


The dancing by the witches and the 
witch-boy was awesome. Choreography 
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was by Sam Edwards, who had given 
dance performances around the country. 
Susan Jackson (Dark Witch) had modern 
dance training at the NTD summer school 
in 1967 and Janet Arthurs (Fair Witch) 
had some training during the rehearsals. 

Tim Scanlon, another former NTD pro- 
fessional actor, portrayed Floyd Allen, 
the brother of Barbara Allen. His boyish 
acting reminded many of his role in Man 
With the Heart in Highlands. 


Cast of characters not mentioned above: 


VETS  AGKINS oaks oo Harvey Corson 
Uncle Smelicue ______.-- Clarence Russell 
Bart -Dinwitty ots ce a ceee. Bob Seremeth 
ManaiSumney. 22.3 ck ae Gertha Kurtz 
INVITING Marc. Nae alae Mike White 
Mrs Summeye we ccs Leck Carole Wright 
MiryBéreenwtee ss 3288 Tom Januelwicz 
Mrs. Bergen 22222. . SoS Freda Norman 
Miss Meteéalf: 22.2. i0se tu Lenore Golden 
Wires VAillen focct seo eee ae. 8 Lois Gower 
WES, “AUICR 5 zach have Sen 5 Simon Carmel 
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Dramatics? 


They say that dramatics 

has done much to put 
Gallaudet College on the map. 
This very well could be. 

A large majority of the 


actors and actresses 

at the National Theatre 

of the Deaf are Gallaudetians. 
We are very proud of them 
and the role they are 
playing to present a new 
form of entertainment to 

the American public. 


We also have a few other 
‘ influences that have been 
putting us on the map, 
majors in: 

mathematics 

chemistry, 

education, 

science, 

history... 
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Picturephone Demonstration . . . 


An Hour At 393 Seventh Avenue 


Saturday, December 14, 1968, dawned 
with, as is the case with many of Man- 
hattan’s warm Saturdays in December, 
the usual early morning drizzle combined 
with scattered blankets of fog which cut 
the upper reaches of the city’s skyscrap- 
ers into ghostly opaqueness. At a time 
when most people were luxuriating in the 
comforts of an unhurried Saturday break- 


fast, groups of deaf people, parents of 
deaf children, brothers and_ sisters of 
deaf children, professional communica- 


tions specialists from New York Univer- 
sity’s Center for Research and Advanced 
Training in Deafness Rehabilitation, 
friends of the deaf and others converged 
at nine o’clock in the morning at the New 
York Telephone Company’s Manhattan 
office at 393 Seventh Avenue, just across 
the street from the city’s most recent ad- 
dition—the Madison Square Garden-Penn- 
sylvania Station Plaza. A similar scene 
was taking place in Washington, D.C., at 
1708 H Street N.W. and in Chicago, an 
hour earlier by Central Standard Time, 
at the Prudential Building lobby. 


This particular Saturday in December 
was the end result of months of plan- 
ning by New York University’s Deafness 
Research Center and the Beli System of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in joint collaboration with the 
National Association of the Deaf and the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 


The first ones on the scene that morn- 
ing were Burt Sund, coordinator of media 
at NYU’s ADC Center and Allen E. Suss- 
man, assistant research scientist at the 
aforementioned Deafness Research Cen- 
ter. They were nervously pacing up and 
down, glancing over plans for the mo- 
mentous experiment to come and _ intro- 
ducing people to other people as the 
crowd grew. 

As the hour for the experiment neared, 
there were about 20 people present. Mr. 
Sussman started the morning’s formalities 
by introducing Mr. Sund to the assembled 
participants. He commented that Burt 
had worked long and hard for this great 
day and because of this, he had rightfully 
earned the title of ‘‘Mr. Picturephone.”’ 
Mr. Sussman added that because of press- 
ing personal reasons and duties, Dr. Edna 
Simon Levine, director of NYU’s Deaf- 
ness Research Center, had to forego at- 
tendance at the scene of the exciting 
morning. 

Since the hour was near, several of 
the participants and interested observers 
entered the confines of a glass-lined booth 
tastefully decorated in a shade of yellow. 
One of the first to start was Mrs. Rose- 
mary Harlan and her daughter, Marybeth. 
As they sat waiting in the booth’s black 
cushioned seats mounted on chrome 
pedestals facing the Picturephone, a 
smartly dressed attendant stepped for- 
ward, calmly pressed down, in sequence, 
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by ROBERT C. SAMPSON 


several of the dial buttons and the show 
was on. 


Words are totally inadequate at describ- 
ing the incredible and instantaneous hu- 
man drama that unfolded with this simul- 
taneous form of visual communication. 
Lumps formed in the throat and excite- 
ment mounted as Mrs. Harlan and Mary- 
beth conversed with the Washington mem- 
ber of the family, Barry, a student at 
Gallaudet College. The Picturephone per- 
formed beyond expectations as Mrs. Har- 
Jan made plans for the Christmas holi- 
days, inquired about Barry’s progress and 
health and informed him about family 
matters. Speech, lipreading, fingerspell- 
ing and the language of signs were used 
in this experiment in communication and 
all of them passed the test with flying 
colors. 


Mrs. Jane Wilks, a deaf graduate stu- 
dent at NYU’s ADC Center, learned at 
first hand that her father and sister, Fred 
and Freda Norman, had just recovered 
from bouts with the Hong Kong flu. The 
Picturephone proved its inestimable merit 
when the experiment moved to the con- 
ductance of business matters, long dis- 
tance introductions and discussions. Mr. 
Sussman initiated this with a bit of good 
natured ad libbing with Frederick C. 
Schreiber, the NAD’s Executive Secre- 
tary. He commented that Mr. Schreiber 
came over fine and added that he has 
never seen Fred look so good at ten in 
the morning until the Picturephone came 


>> D.A. 


in. Robert Sampson, the incoming chair- 
man of the NAD’s Public Relations Com- 
mittee, gave Mr. Schreiber an_ on-the- 
spot announcement that the man from the 
New York Times was on the scene taking 
pictures and making notes of the event. 
Mr. Sussman took over with the next 
phase of the test. Miss Lottie Riekehof, 
author of a book on the language of signs 
and coordinator of research in communi- 
cation skills at the ADC Center, was in- 
troduced to Mr. Schreiber. 


The remaining minutes of the half hour 
with Washington were turned over to sev- 
eral of the hearing and deaf parents who 
have children attending Gallaudet College. 
The hit of the demonstration came. to- 
wards the end when the Sonnenstrahl fam- 
ily of New York contacted their daugh- 
ter Debbie. After the usual amenities 
and family talk, Debbie spotted Mr. Suss- 
man lurking in the background and her 
laugh-a-minute repartee with him was a 
sight to see and the duel of wits which 
ensued had even Mr. Sussman, a master 
of the quick pun, momentarily stumped. 
The Sonnenstrahls ruefully tell us that 
their children are better known than they 
are. By then, the monitor with the stop 
watch reminded all in the booth that the 
time with Washington was up and the 
scene faded most appropriately with 
Debbie’s lament of ‘‘Oh, it is time to 


sign off.’’ And sign off is one of the 
things we hated to do that wonderful 
morning. 


D.*s << 
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Once again the smiling attendant step- 
ped forward to perform the dialing op- 
eration and Chicago came on in the per- 
son of Frank B. Sullivan, Grand Presi- 
dent of the NFSD. He made a report on 
some business matters with Richard My- 
ers, the Eastern Grand Vice President, 
and with Aaron Hurwit, chairman of the 
1967 NFSD_ convention. 


The surprise of the morning was pre- 
meditated and prearranged down to the 
miniature birthday cake prepared by Mrs. 
Edgar Bloom, wife of the president of the 
American Professional Society of the 
Deaf. This candlelighted visual surprise 
was a birthday greeting and Christmas 
wish from Mrs. Celia Warshawsky, wife 
of the NFSD Grand Secretary, to her 
sister Mrs. Jean Boutsikaris and Chicago 
told us that the cake looked great on 
the Picturephone. After the candles were 
blown out in the traditional style, Patrick 
Fitzpatrick, chairman of the 1971 NFSD 
Convention to be held in Chicago,. dis- 
cussed details and asked for advice rela- 
tive to arrangements for the upcoming 
convention with Mr. Hurwit. 


Mr. Bloom, a deaf employe of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories over in New Jer- 
sey and one of the staunchest workers on 
the Picturephone Committee, carried on 
a “long time no see and how are you” 
conversation with Samuel Block of the 
Railroad Retirement Board and_ board 
member of the NAD. 


And while the participants were doing 
their respective acts, there were inter- 
ested observers from the Bell Telephone 
watching and evaluating every phase of 
the fascinating hour. Photographers were 
very much all over the place, perform- 
ing close quarter contortions in the con- 
fines of the Picturphone booth and firing 
away with their Nikons. Outside, there 
were lines of interested spectators, all 
enthralled by the scene before them sim- 
ilar to a Christmas crowd milling in front 
of Macy’s department store to look at 
the annual Christmas extravaganza. The 


only difference, in this case, is this— 
the Picturphone as a Christmas present 
for the deaf is stili a thing of the future. 

As with all good things in life, the time 
finally came when even Chicago had to 
fade out from the Picturephone and it was 
with reluctance that everyone had to 
leave the booth. Mr. Sund commented 
that the Bell System hopes to make a 
start at introducing the Picturephone in 
select communities in the country within 
the next three to five years and he 
cautioned that even with this, it will be 
very, very expensive. It will be years 
before this visual ally to the telephone 
becomes a commonplace item in the 
home. The Picturephone Committee, Mr. 
Sund adds, will continue to work towards 
a more immediate and possibly more ac- 
cessible goal—that of having the Picture- 
phone installed in the NAD and NFSD 
home offices and possibly in the local 
schools for the deaf such as the Lexing- 
{on Schooi in Queens and the New York 
School in White Plains. 

At this time calls are limited to the 
three cities and from the prevailing rates 
established by the telephone company, it 
eosts eight dollars to call someone in 
Washington from the New York office. 
This is for a three-minute call and the 
charge mounts to an alarming figure for 
a talkative soul since each additional 
minute costs two dollars and fifty cents. 
Fortunately for us, this one hour experi- 
ment was made possible through the 
generosity of the Bell System of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany on a free one-time basis. 

Dr. Edna S. Levine has this to say 
about the key objective of the demonstra- 
tion—‘‘It is hoped that this experiment in 
communication for the deaf and hard of 
hearing persons will bring to the atten- 
tion of the hearing public across the coun- 
try the role that modern science and 
technology are playing in attempting to 
break down the communication barriers 
which still isolate a large segment of our 
population.” 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE BUFF AND BLUE 


Please enter my subscription for the BUFF AND BLUE, the official newspaper, and 


The deaf of this country have a very 
real interest in the Picturephone and 
would like to see it become an actual and 
everyday part of their life instead of a 
coveted and inaccessible dream. In the 
future we hope to get to the deaf com- 
munities all over the country the facts 
as they are relevant to the Picturephone. 
For the present we have the Phonetype 
as invented by Robert H. Weitbrecht, and 
teletypewriters, to carry us through the 
long interim of time to the day the Pic- 
turephone becomes a reality in every 
home. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 


Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man- 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 


Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re- 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
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Jerry Fail 


Colorado... 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Kemp and Mrs. 
Margaret Herbold were shocked to learn 
of the death of their close friend, Miss 
Lilly Mattson of Helena, Mont., who 
passed away shortly before Christmas. 
Lilly was known among the older Colo- 
rado deaf. She was with the Vitai Statis- 
tics Bureau of Montana at the State Cap- 
itol for many years until her retirement 
a few years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Fraser I cele- 
brated their 49th wedding anniversary on 
January 26. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Fraser II are 
proud that their son-in-law, Paul Weadick, 
has been appointed to serve another four- 
year term on the County Court by Denver 
Mayor William McNichols. He is the hus- 
band of Mrs. Bernice Weadick, one of our 
well-known interpreters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Martinez, formerly 
of Golden, have purchased a new home in 
Westminster where they are happily set- 
tled. They often made calls on Mrs. Mary 
Heinrichs of Golden. 


Eugene Otteson was the victim of van- 
dals not long ago when his parked car 
was broken into and a valuable tape re- 
corder stolen. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ray Beach and their son 
flew to Portland, Ore., to spend Christmas 
week with their relatives. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schmidt are happily 
settled in their new home in Littleton af- 
ter selling their home on South Forest 
Street in Denver. 


Mrs. Eileen Skehan of Los Angeles 
came to Denver to spend Christmas with 
her mother and went back to California 
January 4 with hopes of returning to 
Denver to live in the spring. 


Mesdames Elna Wood and Linnie Ken- 
nedy Lewis, both former students at the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and _ the 
Blind, are now living in apartments at Pil- 
grim Towers on Vermont Avenue in Los 
Angeles. Among the other deaf occupants 
at the Towers are Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Butterbaugh. His late first wife was the 
former Ella Cowen. Mr. Butterbaugh 
and his present wife are known to many 
of the older Coloradoans. 

Ernest O. Kizer is now in his 40th year 
with the Littleton Independent and is look- 
ing forward to retirement at the end of 
this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Pavalko enter- 
tained close friends, the Loren Elstads 
and their three sons, Mrs. Carol Sponable, 
Miss Ione Dibble and Verne Barnett, all 
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NEWS 


From ’Round the Nation 


Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 


Harriett Votaw 


of Denver, and Miss Allie Joiner of Colo- 
rado Springs at a Christmas dinner at 
their spacious home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Kemp, Ernest O. 
Kizer and Verne Barnett motored to Love- 
land on New Year’s Day. 


Mrs. Margaret Herbold of Thornton is 
happy these days—her fourth great-grand- 
son was born on New Year’s Eve. 


Carlos Montano has purchased a home 
in Aurora after living in a rented home 
in Denver for many years. He is now 
closer to the new Samsonite plant and 
drives only a short distance to work. 


Mrs. Mary Heinrich of Golden returned 
home after a month’s visit with her two 
sons in Tucson, Ariz. The sons are civil 
engineers for large firms there. Perhaps 
the younger deaf would be interested in 
knowing that. Mary, upon her marriage 
to a hearing man, has lived in the Philip- 
pine Islands and Northern Rhodesia, 
Africa. She returned to Golden upon her 
husband’s death. Mary is also very fluent 
in art. 


James Tuskey returned home to Denver 
shortly before Christmas after a_ pro- 
longed visit in Oakland, Boulder Creek 
and Bellflower, Calif. 


The Herbert Votaws spent December 
24-29 in Kansas City, Mo., with Harriett’s 
parents. The occasion also marked Her- 
bert’s very first airplane ride in a Conti- 
nental jet. It may seem that he is de- 
serting the ranks of the railfans because 
the air trip really fascinated him and he 
is ready for another one. Many of our 
readers know of Herb’s hobby of building 
steam locomotive replicas. 


The Utah Athletic Association of the 
Deaf and the Silent Athletic Club of the 
Deaf had a basketball game at North High 
School in Denver on January 11 with the 
Utahans winning, 53 to 52. The players 
and Coach Robert Kerr and Manager 
John White were taken in by various Den- 
verites during their overnight stay, in- 
cluding the Don Warnicks, the Herb Vo- 
taws, the Jerome Aregis and the Ronald 
Joneses. Players making the trip were 
John Murry, Eric Przybyla, Jay Christen- 
sen, Randy Sobieski, Keith Stewart, Nor- 
man Williams and Messrs. Duran, Losee 
and Adams. 


The Denver Ski Club of the Deaf had a 
business meeting on January 12 at the 
home of the Bert Youngers in South Den- 
ver to make final plans for their annual 
outing to Aspen January 24-26. 


New York... 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Sonnenstrahl will take 
their daughter and grandchildren to Flor- 
ida this winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Hurwit will also 
enjoy the warm climate of Florida from 
January to March. 

Emil Muhlfeld has been hospitalized but 
on the way to a quick recovery. 

Dom Oliveri was champ at the bowling 
tournament in Baltimore, Md., on Novem- 
ber 30. 

Three New York Frat divisions now 
meet at Union League at different times. 

Did you all see that delightful program 
on “‘What’s New’’ Channel 13 January 2-3 
starring Bernard Bragg as the ‘Quiet 
Man,”’ interpreted by Lou Fant? The pro- 
gram was for children to show them how 
the deaf communicate. Bernard Bragg 
even got the children to use some signs. 

A recent item in the New York column 
told of the founding of the American Pro- 
fessional Society of the Deaf, inadver- 
tently omitting the name of one of the 
charter members, Mrs. Barbara Sachs. A 
recent addition to the membership is Jane 
Becker. 


Tennessee... 


The annual banquet of the Knoxville 
Chapter of Gallaudet College Alumni on 
December 14, 1968, was in honor of Dr. 
Edward C. Merrill, Dean of Education 
at the University of Tennessee, who will 
succeed Dr. Leonard M. Elstad as presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College. Among the 
special guests at the head table were 
Dr. Merrill, his wife and son, Dr. Andrew 
Holt, U-T president, and his wife. Mistress 
of ceremonies was Mrs. Collette Gonzales, 
president of the chapter. 

Out-of-state alumni and friends attend- 
ing the banquet were Superintendent Fred 
Sparks of Cave Spring, Ga., Dr. Robert 
C. Fletcher of Birmingham, Ala., Mr. 
and Mrs. William M. Simpson of Morgan- 
ton, N. C., Mr. and Mrs. Lyon Dickson 
of Bevard, N. C., Bob Little of Atlanta, 
Ga., Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa,- Miss 
Virginia Ward and Miss Mary Ann DiCola, 
all of Danville, Ky. ; 

David Bailey, Tennessee School for the 
Deaf basketball coach, was relieved to 
hear of his brother being one of the crew- 
men of the USS Pueblo, released by 
Communist North Korea after nearly a 
year of captivity. 

Mrs. Myron A. (Dorris Lucado) Lesniak 
of San Monica, Calif., spent her Christ- 
mas vacation with Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Armstrong at their home in Memphis. 

Victor Galloway of Rochester, N.Y., 
was in Knoxville November 14 and ex- 
plained to TSD’s older students the pro- 
gram of the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf where he is employed as an 
education specialist. 

The Robert Langes made a trip to 
Florida where they visited the Robert 
Stanleys in Jacksonville and the Ray Gal- 
limores, the Ray Butlers and the Carmen 
Tiberios in St. Augustine during a part 
of their Christmas vacation. 

Robert Jackson fortunately escaped a 
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serious injury in an accident on his job 
last December. He fell on the concrete 
floor about 12 feet from top of a step- 
ladder while changing a light fixture in 
the South Knoxville Optimist Club house 
of which he is custodian. He also has a 
sideline job as a deputized reserve officer 
for the Knoxville Police Department, 
especially on duty at local athletic con- 
tests. 


Friends were stunned by the sudden 
death of R. W. Smith of Memphis, West 
Tennessee trustee of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf a few days before 
Christmas. He was a 1957 graduate of 
TSD. 


Rufus B. Mynatt closed his popular 
shoe shop on a busy street next to the 
U-T campus for three days out of respect 
for his mother who recently passed away 
after a long illness. 


Mrs. Geraldean Jackson Disney was 
married to the Rev. William F. Davis 
last October. He is minister to the deaf 
at First Baptist Church in Knoxville. 


Birth: A son, Shane David, Sept. 25 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard D. (Cherryln 
Bourgeois) West of Madison, Tenn. 


Nancy Lamb Kinkead became the bride 
of James David Frey on December 6 in 
Johnson City. She attended Clarke School 
in Northampton, Mass., and graduated 
from the Tennessee School for the Deaf. 
She also attended East Tennessee State 
University. David shuttles to Bristol about 
25 miles as he is employed by the Bristol 
Herald Courier. 


Clyde Monday, 63, died October 16 at 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Knoxville. He was 
a retired mailroom employe and a boat- 
dock and restaurant owner. Survivors 
are his widow, Mrs. Kathleen Bowers 
Monday, a daughter and a son. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Whitfield of Sey- 
mour were proud of their daughter Jo 
Anne who was selected recently as the 
first runnerup in Junior Miss Pageant 
held at Maryville College in the Blount 
County contest. She is a senior at Porter 
High School. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald (Janis Harper) 
Ogle have moved into a new house sev- 
eral miles south of Knoxville. The house 
is being built by his father, a contractor 
and motel owner of Gatlinburg. 


Features Wanted! 


THE DEAF AMERICAN seeks fea- 
ture articles and new talent. If there 


is a subject of current or human inter- 
est in your locality, you may have the 


makings of a good article for our 
magazine. Background information and 
pictures are important. Contact Jess 
M. Smith, Editor, THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 46226. 
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For the holidays and longer space of 
time, Lucille, my sidekick, and I went to 
Seattle to stay with our older son Allen, 
Pam, and their family of four frolicksome 
boys. While up there I made a visit to 
the Puget Sound Association of the Deaf 
and there met Oscar Sanders, one of my 
most wanted ‘‘rascals,’”’ or, as I’ve before 
called them, “‘culprits.’’ Oscar, to my 
complete satisfaction, disclaimed ever be- 
ing one of the 5F’ers. So that eliminates 
one suspect. So Sanders is crossed out. 
So Oscar is forgiven for leaving us in sus- 
pense for so long. 


So this leaves us no closer to solution. 
Still in an impasse! No one wants my 
offer of a reward! A delicious chocolate 
bar for helping solve the problem! Raise 
the ante! Why should I? Jess Smith 
hasn’t raised my pay for turning in this 
page for lo! these many moons. Consider: 
there’s the glory, the prestige in getting 
the jump on this gumshoe, so labeled by 
the FFFFF’s. Come on, you budding 
young Perry Masons! The readers are 
tired, worn to a frazzle, losing interest, in 
the chase! If you know the “‘culprit,’’ or 
suspect one, write in his name! 


The only reason we suffer him is the 
priceless anecdotes he helps to supply this 
page with. I get the credit, the glory. 
FFFFF or any anonymous soul to all in- 
tents and purposes is a nonentity, on 
whom you cannot hang credit or medals. 
(Do I draw in the anonymecus pack howl- 
ing for recognition? OK, stand forth, give 
name we can use for a handle, and be 
recognized—or else . . .) 


While up north in Seattle, ostensibly on 
another tack, but secretly on an expedi- 
tion sponsored by Doc Ted Griffing on 
two counts; 1) to find the lost needle (or 
pin) in the hay stack and 2) to appraise 
whether a camel can go through the eye 
of a needle (hefty report has been com- 
pleted on the Seattle Space Needle and 
submitted to Ted’s learned committee), 
I had occasion to meet—beside afore- 
mentioned Oscar Sanders—Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan Pettingill, Raymond Carter, Arthur 
Erickson, Hugo Hannula, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Poe and others whose names escape 
me. They stand witness to my being in 
their vicinity, though ignorant of my ardu- 
ous mission in Ted’s behalf. 


* * % 


Taken from P.S.A.D. (Puget Sound) 
Bulletin: 

HUMPHREY’S BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
The day after we (Homer and Bessie) 
arrived home from our trip to California 
and Nevada I took the car to a filling 
station to have the oil checked.. The 
service man said something was under 
the seat that sounded like a rattlesnake 


Humo. 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


rattling. I turned pale. He got a stick 
to poke under the seat to scare the rattler 
out, and out came a baby chick on the 
end of the poker. I was relieved to know 
that there had been no rattlesnake to 
bite my wife’s leg. How come the chick 
to be there? Apparently an egg rolled out 
of an egg carton and the hot Nevada 
weather most likely hatched the egg. 


From Oscar Sanders who sent in a clip- 
ping from The Capper’s Weekly: 


ASKING THE WAY 


An old farmer was standing near a 
main highway when a tank came roaring 
along. The observer leaned out and asked, 
‘‘Good morning, sir, could you tell us___?” 

‘“‘What’s that?’’ said the farmer, cupping 
his ear. “‘I can’t hear you.”’ 

‘‘Where is Fort Hancock?” 
officer a little louder. 

“Speak up, young man,” grumbled the 
farmer. ‘I am slightly hard of hearing.” 

“T am lost,’’ screamed the lieutenant at 
the top of ‘his lungs. ‘““‘WHERE IS FORT 
HANCOCK?” 

‘Oh, no thanks,”’ said the farmer. ‘‘We 
already have one.”’ 

The lieutenant gave up in disgust and 
the tank resumed its trip down the road. 
About four miles down the line it pulled 
to a halt beside a woman in front of an- 
other farm 

‘Pardon me, ma’am,”’ began the lieu- 
tenant. 

‘Go on this road four miles more, turn 
left, and there is Fort Hancock,’ she 
snapped. “I heard you the first time.”’ 


asked the 


This too from Sandy Sanders: 
HELPS HEARING 


A man claimed he could make anything 
cheaper than it could be bought. A friend 
walked into his office one day and brought 
out a hearing aid that he had bought for 
a price he considered quite cheap. 

“You think that’s cheap for a hearing 
aid?”’ the other man asked. 

“Of course it’s cheap. Why, I’ve seen 
some for double the price.”’ 

“T’ll make you a hearing aid that sells 
for much, much less.” 

‘Impossible,’ the friend said. 

So the man took a long piece of wire, 
attached one end to his friend’s best 
pocket and put the other end in his ear. 

‘You mean that’s a hearing aid?’’ asked 
his friend. 

“Sure.” 

‘Just this little piece of wire?” 

‘Well,’ said the man, ‘‘when people 
see it, they’ll talk louder.” 

—Apparently from Capper’s Weekly. 
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For this month’s issue, the Fictitious 
Formulators and Forwarders of the Fun- 
nybone Fraternity (5F’s) sent me a leaf 
torn from a September 1968 DEAF AMER- 
ICAN showing from where they para- 
phrased the following address on the en- 
velope: 


Please send this poem 

To PRINTER LINDHOLM 

In the city of RIVERSIDE 

Who’s taught, good grief, 

At the school for the deaf 

In CALIFORNIA.. But he’s now pied. 


What Prexy Raymond Carter had in his 
newsletter to his PSAD members: 


Two ladies entered this rather darkened 
downtown cocktail lounge, one being hard 
of hearing, but adept at lipreading. Peer- 
ing around a bit anxiously, she com- 
plained: ‘It’s so dark in here I can’t 
hear.”’ 

The following was sent in by Ralph 
H. Shears, who spotted it in L.A. Herald- 
Examiner’s “50 Years Ago’’ column: 


Armed with an affidavit setting forth 
that he was deaf and dumb and was try- 
ing to raise money to purchase a peanut 
roaster, William Welch entered a down- 
town store in hopes of getting a handout. 
Policeman Tim Connell happened in and 
recognized him. Connell drew his stick 
pin and made a lunge. ‘‘Ouch, what the 
...” said the deaf one. ‘‘You’re under 
arrest,’ said Connell. The court is now 
to consider the possibility that the prick 
of the pin restored voice and hearing to 
William. 


This came from Evelyn Zola, Milwau- 
kee, telling ‘“‘an oral deaf person’s odd 
humorous experience’’: 


Our upper flat became vacant, so that 
a want ad to find new tenants was placed 
with the Milwaukee Journal. The first in- 
quiry came from a young business college 
student, who wished to rent the six rooms 
with three other male students. 


I showed him the rooms, but had some 
reservations about the suitability of these 
tenants instead of a typical family. I 
therefore told (orally) the young man 
that my husband Phil would give a defi- 
nite answer when he came home from 
work. I also said that my husband was 
deaf, which caused the fellow some visible 
agitation. 


The same evening our prospective ten- 
ant popped in again, but this time he was 
accompanied by a huge man (his room- 
mate?). When Phil approached, it was 
noticeable that the young man still had 
an irresolute expression on his face. 


It was decided to accept the new ten- 
ants, who moved in immediately, but with- 
out the enormous friend. When I inquired 
about him, I was told that he was brought 
along as a bodyguard because ‘‘you said 
your husband was tough.’”’ Phil is slight 
to average in build, but not a bruiser 
type. I suddenly realized ‘‘deaf’’? was mis- 
taken for ‘‘tough’’! 
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By TARAS B. DENIS 


Script Service and What It Means To You .. . 


One of the first questions that confronted me during the recent successful Picture- 
phone linkup with prominent deaf parties in Chicago and Washington, D.C., had to 
do with Script Service—another innovation of the National Theatre of the Deaf. 
Lenny Warshawsky, for one, wanted to know just when the service would start in 
the Chicago area. However, even before we could finish our informal hellos, it was 
time for the show to shift to Washington. 

Oh well, considering the number of individual inquiries by mail and heaven-knows- 
how-many personal confrontations to date, why not a general, once-and-for-all ex- 
planation right here in this column? 

First, as you know, every service usually begins as an experiment, and the NTD’s 
script plan is no exception. Changes, fresh approaches—and sad but true—even the 
death of the whole idea, will be decided by a number of things. Foremost of these, 
naturally, is the cooperation of the deaf communities concerned. That is, just how 
well the service is received and appreciated by its users will eventually determine 
its health. 

Second, a modest beginning is almost always best. Too ambitious a program 
can run amok if not at all. (Sure, we’re on the moon—hooray! But have you for- 
gotten that first fizz on television a bit over a decade ago?) Yessir, the Script Service 
venture will take time to develop and, until it comes your way, we ask your patience. 
Thanks. And now for the particulars of the plan itself which, in fact, is already 
operating on the East Coast—Miami to Massachusetts. 

Right off, the service consists mainly of making scripts available for deaf theater- 
goers wishing to see normal-hearing repertory and Broadway plays appearing in their 
own localities. However, the present plan does not include all such shows although 
eventually the idea may become permanent. Rather, according to the popularity of 
a performance, a touring theatrical company is selected and scripts for same are 
sent to different deaf groups along the route. For instance, take ‘‘Man of La Mancha” 
being performed by the National Company (July 1, 1968, through March 29, 1969). 
Connecting with them at Philadelphia, we follow the performances through Atlanta, 
Ga., Miami, Fla., Jacksonville, Fla., Charlotte, N. C., Hartford, Conn., and Boston, 
Mass. While we had scripts ready for deaf individuals in each of the above cities, 
unfortunately we were unable to send them to Atlanta, Jacksonville, Charlotte and 
Boston because no reply was received from those sections. On the other hand, a 
box containing scripts was sent to Philadelphia, which in turn mailed them to Miami, 
and so on. 

A word about the scripts. In the above case, we did not have time to type our 
own and had to use original paperbacks. Of course, this makes for mailing prob- 
lems for the contacts in different locations. Soon, however, we hope to initiate dis- 
posable scripts which can be kept by the readers. 

In addition to traveling theatrical performances, we will occasionally select some 
large metropolis where a long show is scheduled, make scripts and distribute them 
to the deaf residents of the area. At the moment, “The Duchess of Malfi,’’ scheduled 
for New Haven’s Long Wharf Theatre, has been chosen for Hartford and other Con- 
necticut residents. 

Again, cooperation is the thing. If you are interested, kindly send your name 
and address straight to me for future programs in your area.—TBD 

Taras B. Denis 


16 S. Stone Avenue 
Elmsford, N. Y. 10523 


the arena, just waving back. The auction 
went on. 


WHY SIGNS CAN BE DANGEROUS 

TULSA (UPI)—She had no cattle, no 
ranch and, worst of all, she didn’t have -—-FFFFF 
$1,375 to pay for the bull. a 


The red-faced lady explained to the auc- “‘Laugh-in’” cartoon recently had a 
tioneer at the Bluestem National Charolais ‘First Telephone Booth in America, 1890, 
Association sale she was only waving to a Hartford, Conn.” drawing showing a queue 
friend across the ring. forming, people waiting turn to telephone. 

One in line asked who was in there now, 


“Okay,’’ sighed auctioneer George got repl : 
ee : ply that it was Mrs. Bell. Appar- 
ee ae Il back up and take the next ently cartoonist did this more for a laugh 


than that he was cognizant of the fact 
that Mrs. A. G. Bell was deaf. 
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That, of course, was her friend across 


Lawrence Newman 


I would like to share with my readers 
some interesting highlights that followed 
after Dr. Max Rafferty, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the State of Cali- 
fornia, named me ‘‘Teacher of the Year.”’ 
As soon as the Associated Press carried 
news of the award I was inundated with 
letters and news clippings from all over 
the country, the latest from the Da Nang 
base in Vietnam. Tom Lindholm, the 
son of Toivo Lindholm, clipped the an- 
nouncement of my award from the Army 
newspaper, ‘“‘The Stars and Stripes,’ and 
mailed it to Dr. Richard G. Brill, super- 
intendent of the California School for the 
Deaf in Riverside, who passed it cn to me. 


I received letters and cards from 
friends, relatives, former students, ad- 
ministrators and teachers from colleges 
and from both day and residential schools. 
Some of them came from as far away 
as Japan and Israel and each one was 
full of congratulations and warm wishes. 
One nine-year-old girl wrote wanting to 
know, after congratulating me, how I 
could teach mathematics if her own teach- 
er could not teach her anything at all. A 
woman asked if I could help her sell her 
mother’s $750 hearing aid for $100 (I told 
her to put an ad in the newspaper) and 
another wrote that her daughter was in- 
terested in the deaf and could teach them 
to speak. I received letters from about 
10 different publications of the deaf ask- 
ing for information and photographs of 
myself. Letters from my former students 
and from deaf persons of varying back- 
srounds moved me the most. Their let- 
ters were warm and sincere and my 
award seemed to have given them a 
lift. Even little children at the school 
where I teach looked at me as a symbol 
with whom they could identify. They 
were al! so proud that a deaf person was 
receiving some recognition. I felt as if 
the hands of the deaf everywhere were 
joined in unison to lift me up. 


It was no easy task to enter the na- 
tional competition for National Teacher 
of the Year sponsored by LOOK magazine. 
I had to prepare a scrapbook consisting 
of a biographical sketch, teaching exper- 
ience and profession preparation, philoso- 
phy of teaching, educational and civic 
services. Letters of testimony from no- 
tables in our field, from former students, 
from colleagues were solicited and in- 
cluded in the scrapbook. Many of them 
were kind and thoughtful enough to put 
a lot of time, effort and care in those 
letters. I had to dig up some of my pub- 
lished writings and I even included two 
of my poems. 


The driving force behind all this was 
my superintendent, Dr. Richard G. Brill. 
It was he who entered my name and 
laudatory information on me in the state- 
wide competition and it was he who went 
all out to collect the material for as good 
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some news fo share 


a scrapbook as he could. He _ believes 
strongly in deaf teachers and felt that the 
award would be good for the public image 
of us all. 


In the national contest five teachers 
were to be selected. Reporters from 
LOOK magazine were to visit the class- 
rooms of these five teachers and observe 
their work. Their reports were to be sent 
to Washington, D. C., to the headquarters 
of the organizations of the state superin- 
tendents of schools. A committee chosen 
by the executive secretary of the organi- 
zation was to read and study the scrap- 
books and then select five teachers. Af- 
ter studying the reports from the reporters 
this committee was to choose the national 
teacher of the year. A trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a meeting with the Presi- 
dent of the United States in White House 
eeremonies awaited the winner. He or 
she also was to get a weekend trip to 
New York City with all expenses paid by 
LOOK magazine. 


Many persons wrote from all over the 
country stating that they were waiting 
with baited breath the announcement of 
the five selections. When the five selec- 
tions were finally announced my name 
was not among them. A teacher from 
Alaska, a high school ‘‘mod’’ mathematics 
teacher who was also a football coach, a 
ghetto teacher and two Negro teachers 
made the list. I would not be honest if I 
did not say that I was disappointed be- 
cause I was thrilled with all the publicity 


that accrued to us deaf people. But I 
really had no right to be disappointed, to 
feel I was letting down my deaf people. 
After all, being ‘‘Teacher of the Year’ 
in the state of California was in itself a 
great honor and achievement. With one 
of my classes I was on a CBS news tele- 
vision program and you would be sur- 
prised at how many persons bothered to 
tell me they saw it, even my physician, 
my dentist, and a blonde I had not heard 
from for 16 years. The wide recognition 
I received and the big lift I gave my deaf 
people more than made up for the initial 
feeling of disappointment in not placing 
among the five that were selected. 


And there was a surprising byproduct 
of my award which entered the picture. 
I received a letter from the editor of the 
magazine, Secial Education, a Journal of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 
It seems that two of my poems that 
were included in my scrapbook were 
passed on to him. He liked them enough 
to write me and ask if I would send any 
poems I might write in the future to be 
published in his magazine. His letter 
acted as a catalytic agent and triggered 
a piece that will be published in the May 
issue of the aforementioned magazine. 


I have two scrapbooks full of letters, 
cards and* newspaper clippings which I 
hope (to review with my grandchildren 
someday. Is it not remarkable that all 
this could happen to one who is deaf, who 
lives in a southwest corner of the United 
States, teaching in a classroom, tending 
his own garden. 


It could happen only in America! 


Buy your life insurance from the 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAR 


A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 


* 


* 


Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 


% 


co 


All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 
Sickness and accident benefits 


% 


% 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 
Over $5,000,000.00 


Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON’T DELAY ... JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 
HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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President’s Message 


For the next few issues of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN there will be found here 
some “ideas,’’ ‘‘suggestions,’’ ‘‘tips,’’ or 
whatever you want to call them—to help 
our cooperating state officers prepare for 
better, smoother-running meetings on both 
the local and statewide level. 

At the same time it gives me the op- 
portunity to brush up on my own limited 
knowledge and a chance to learn a few 
new things. 

Mind you, this is not going to be a 
column on parliamentary law. That is 
to be left to the experts. Admittedly, I 
am no expert. This column will, instead, 
touch on those little things that are es- 
sential to every meeting but which we 
often overlook or never think of ourselves. 

Of course, I reserve the privilege to 
omit or skip a column now and then if 
the situation warrants. One never knows 
when some important issue may turn up 
that will require ‘“‘airing’’ in this column. 
YOU are also invited to send in sugges- 
tions for inclusion in subsequent issues. 


To begin, I am sure most of you will 
agree that meetings, large and small and 
of various types, are an essential part of 
our everyday life and that many of us 
will find ourselves managing one or more 
during our lifetime. Hence, why not make 
things as easy as possible for the one 
who does the managing? 

The primary purpose of modern meet- 
ings is to exchange ideas, spread ideas 
and make use of these ideas if they are 
workable. There is nothing that will take 
the place of personal contact—radio, tele- 
vision, printed matter all tend to give us 
things that arouse our interest to some 
extent. 

It is obvious that meetings cannot» be 
left to run themselves because in this 
present day and age time is precious and 
we want to get our work done as quickly 
and smoothly as possible. To this end I 
will attempt to pass along to you some 
personal observations as well as some 
that have been gleaned from literature. 


First off, let’s look at committees. We 
often hear numerous wisecracks about 
their work. The fact remains you cannot 
successfully hold a modern convention, a 
large gathering or even a banquet with- 
out the help of committees. They are 
indispenable and needed. 

No one person can do all the work as- 
sociated with meetings, banquets, ete. 
Never permit one person to attempt the 
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“whole show’’ or chaos may result. 

Now. when committees are chosen, re- 
member this: you will get out of it just 
what you put into it. If you go about it 
in a positive, determined and enthusiastic 
way you are bound to get a committee 
that will get the job done right. 

In picking your committees don’t limit 
your choice of talent to the board; try to 
make use of them as policymakers and 
vse your whole group of members to 
choose from. 

Some general chairmen may pick their 
committee heads and tell them to go 
ahead and select their own members. 
Others may pick committee members as 
well as chairmen. Neither way is entirely 
satisfactory. The best thing is to com- 
promise. Why not select your chairmen 
and add to each the number of men (or 
women) you think will be needed using 
their knowledge, experience, importance 
of the job and their ability to work with 
that chairman as guidelines? Do all this 
on a tentative basis then call all chair- 
men together and discuss the choices 
with them with the consideration they 
deserve and allowing adjustments to be 
made wherever possible. Be sure your 
chairmen can work with people. 


Don’t forget to give your chairmen 
authority and to make it clear they are 
responsible for the results. At the same 
time the general chairman should always 
be ready with help and advice and keep 
a tight reign on the progress of things. 

Above all, never embarrass a commit- 
tee head. If advice or a change of pro- 
cedure is needed, do it with the least 
possible disruption and in privacy. The 
best way is to suggest an alternative and 
let the chairman feel he is putting this 
to work. 

No matter what kind of gathering you 
expect to have, it will cost money. Be 
sure to get your money before you spend 
it or at least know where and how you 
intend to raise it. 

Next, make it a habit to set a rigid 
rule that all expenditures go through the 
finance chairman or treasurer who should 
have a thorough knowledge of the budget 
allowed. Mind you, this does not mean 
that a committee chairman must ask for 
permission to buy a roll of scotch tape 
and a sheet of poster paper for 25c. What 
is does mean is that you should add up 
all minor items and turn them in regu- 
larly and that a maximum amount for 
small purchases be allocated for each 
chairman with larger expenditures requir- 
ing the approval of the finance chairman 
or treasurer. 

PUBLICITY is an absolute necessity 
for any successful enterprise. Sometimes 
we fail to realize this because those who 
are close to the affair take it for granted 
that the public is similarly informed. 

Nope! We are wrong here. Go after 
your membership first and sell the event 
to them. Be sure they are all informed 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


and create in them a desire to be the 
main core for boosting your event. Once 
you obtain an enthusiastic and knowledge- 
able membership, the ripples will become 
bigger and bigger and end up waves of 
people who are promoting your project. 
If the membership shows a positive and 
active interest in your affair, the general 
public cannot help but go along. 


Select your publicily chairman carefully 
and be sure all publicity releases are 
channeled through this person and him 
(or her) alone. Select a person who is not 
out for personal glory but someone who 
will build up your group and its project. 
A good publicity director will pick others 
to publicize—never himself. 


A lot of this may sound corny to the 
experienced leaders. There is more to 
come though and in my forthcoming col- 
umns I will attempt to give you ideas to 
help even before the meeting, convention, 
banquet, etc., begins—additional little 
things that seem insignificant but actually 
tend to make for the overall success of 
any project. Watch for them.—Robert O. 
Lankenau. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Financial Report, December 1968 


Income 
Contriputions: <2--s22eccecteGe $ 51.00 
Advancing Memberships ______- 430.00 
SAIS) “QUOTES cece sewn cp eckceeee es 1,014.00 
ATTINaHONS + aocee-s a fas ee et 20.0! 
Services Rendered ...-.._____-_-- 8,764.50 
Reimbursements —__._.------.-__- 69.0 
Deaf American Subs ~___----___ 587.48 
Deaf American Ads —_-__.---_.- 128.40 
PUubliGations:. as2ceseneocncscucac. 43.00 
Mis¢teHaneous -.-.....-.......--- 25.00 
Indirect (Costst22ceceke anaes cen 5,377.60 
Total’ In¢ome: .cecx-.scSeSecazce $16,509.98 
Expenditures 
NAD Grants 
Office, Salaries cin c....d0tiercect $1,859.68 $ 5,375.88 
Executive Secretary’s Salary __._ 605.76 1,413.45 
Professional Salaries —_____-.____ 5,012.62 
ICA oss pg wooo oe cei aeons 213.57 
TeIGDNONG:. ssacanccecaccccscccabawa 64.29 113.78 
SUDDIICS” Sas Si ccaccscanewotepaskoue 30.34 107.17 
POSTAge) . cox biwswccncnecceseencne se 44,90 
Furniture & Equipment ___-----__ 201.90 
LaVoie bao wes Seto fa ke 73.00 2,735.07 
Repairs and Maintenance _______ 29.12 6.50 
Rent 25.2202 ee en ode 75.00 
PIQUNG) aacacmacyvatiacaascuLbaacee 105.00 
PUbDUGATIONS. 2s52ace-<22-2256.55c. 12.99 
Services Rendered ____-_-_---___. 151.80 60.00 
CRD “EXPens@e acsiweanbesecuceneen 80.5 
Miscellaneous: (sscesec.-c<- sens 127.88 103.14 
Convention Expense (1968) _ ___- 51.00 
INSUPANCE \iscccscosesSceoctcesecsas 96.73 251.95 
Rromononieses = senstccccasssteneus 279.1 
indirect, Costs ~.<-2 5-2 <Sccuccecesac 5,377.60 
Deaf American Subs ____-----___ 587.4 
Deaf American Ads ___-__-_--___ 128.40 
Advancing Member Subs ____-__- 148.00 
Youth Demonstration ____-.-_.-__- 2,626.00 
Total Expenditures _____...___ $7,757.36 $20,770.73 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 


Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man- 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 


Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re- 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
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HOME 
OFFICE 
je NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


It is that time again. The Home Office 
has had quite a load to carry over the 
holidays. A great deal of the time was 
spent in getting our financial reports in 
shape. 

In early January we had the pleasure 
of sending out checks to all of our co- 
operating state associations covering their 
share of the proceeds of the Las Vegas 
Convention. These checks actually repre- 
sented only a partial payment to the asso- 
ciations since there are still some items 
that remain to be taken care of and we 
hope that we will be able to send addi- 
tional checks before the end of our cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


With the checks went copies of the 
states’ last membership lists which were 
prepared on our computer. These lists 
were sent preparatory toward billing for 
the current year and when the lists are 
corrected and returned, new lists will be 
available to the state associations if de- 
sired. The new lists will also make it 
easier to identify all regular members 
of the NAD. 


Changes in grant management by the 
Federal government have necessitated a 
change in our accounting methods and 
the office now has a new system prepared 
by Royal McBee which is designed to 
offer instant indication of the balances in 
the various grant accounts as well as 
current expenditures for each account. 

In this connection we have new receipts, 
new checks which include differently col- 
ored ones to indicate payroll checks and 
those for general expenditures. We also 
have a complete set of ledgers, journals, 
check registers and enough paraphernalia 
to start our own accounting office. 


Present plans call for Mrs. Alyce Stif- 
ter to handle the accounting—or as much 
of it as she is able to take care of in 
the course of a regular working day. If 
the entire process is too time-consuming, 
Mrs. Parker will take care of the payroll. 


THE HOME OFFICE BUILDING PRO- 
POSAL got wrecked. We were informed 
by Karp, Nestler and Co., that the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration disapproved 
the use of the University Boulevard site 
for office purposes. However, we have 
been offered an alternate site about two 
miles west of the originally proposed lo- 
cation. The new site is on Arcola Avenue 
in Silver Spring. 

This site calls for the construction of a 
high-rise apartment building which would 
contain 214 units and would include 15,000 
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square feet of office space. We are in- 
vestigating this location now and it is 
possible that more detailed information 
will be available for the next issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. Target date for the 
completion of the office space will be 
January 1970. 

The NAD has also been ruled eligible, 
as a government grantee, to purchase 
supplies and equipment through the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. Using the 
GSA will result in considerable savings in 
supplies both for the NAD and the var- 
ious projects which are supported by the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration and 
other government agencies and perhaps 
serve to reduce the indirect costs of our 
programs. 


QUOTAS: All state associations have 
received notices regarding their 1968-69 
quotas which are due on or before April 
30, 1969. We are taking this opportunity 
to remind state officers that the correct 
quota is $1.50 times the number of mem- 
bers an association has or claims to have 
on December 31, 1968. The invoices have, 
where new figures were not reported, the 
old quota given for 1967-68 and should 
be disregarded if different from a state’s 
own. Please note, also that according to 
NAD Bylaws, only resident members need 
be counted toward determining the quota. 
However, this does not mean that a state 
cannot include non-resident members if 
it wishes. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL: The retire- 
ment of John Albert Gough as head of the 
Captioned Films Branch of Media Services 
takes from us one of our staunchest 
friends. That is, we are losing him in an 
official capacity only since we are sure 
that John will be with us for many more 
years to come, as ready to lend a hand 
as he ever was. 

The deaf people of the United States 
owe him more than we can tell in these 
pages. He has demonstrated a quality 
that is exceedingly rare anywhere—the 
ability to cut through to the heart of a 
problem—undeterred by red tape, ex- 
traneous matter or traditional approaches. 
Where unorthodox problems existed, he 
found unorthodox answers; where imag- 
inative thinking was needed, he had it to 
spare. There is little doubt that he has 
contributed much toward making life 
worth living for most of us. We wish his 
successor well and hope that he will 
demonstrate the same combination of tal- 
ent and understanding that we have found 
in John. 


OUR SIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
continues to grow. Current reports from 
Terry O’Rourke, project director, indicate 
that the pilot classes in the NAD Com- 
munication Skills Program are growing 
by leaps and bounds. Practically every 
locality in which classes had been estab- 
lished reported increased interest and ex- 
panded enrollment in their programs. 
Most of these cities will have at least two 
and probably three classes in the next 
session. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: One new de- 
velopment has been the creation of a 
local liaison committee to work with the 
National Association of Hearing and 
Speech Agencies on areas of mutual in- 
terest to both organizations. The NAD 
and NAHSA have keen moving closer and 
closer together in an effort to insure that 
the deaf receive adequate service through- 
out the country. Included here is the 
Community Service Project for which the 
NAHSA has Federal support. NAD Com- 
munity Services Chairman Roger Falberg 
is a member of the planning committee 
for a workshop on this. The workshop 
will be directed by Clyde Mott of the 
Seattle Speech and Hearing Association. 

Another development is the preparation 
of recruitment material for increasing the 
supply of trained personnel in the area 
of deafness. The Executive Secretary has 
worked closely with Tom Buelter of 
NAHSA on this and a meeting has been 
planned which will include representatives 
of other organizations as well in attempt- 
ing to increase the supply of available ma- 
terial for recruitment purposes. 

Still another development is the crea- 
tion of an advisory committee for the 
Temporal Bone Bank project. Actually 
this might be called a planning commit- 
tee since one objective of the committee 
will be to draw up a proposal which we 
will submit to the National Institute of 
Health for securing pledges to the TBB 
program and to do some research into 
the mobility characteristics of select 
groups. 

In connection with the TBB program 
also, the NAD Home Office is cooperating 
with Captioned Films for the Deaf and the 
office of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf in dis- 
tributing copies of the pamphlet relating 
to the Deafness Research Foundation and 
the Temporal Bone Bank project. We are 
also asking that all readers of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN help in this by giving the 
extra copies of the pamphlet they will re- 
ceive in the mail to their friends who 
have not received one. All DA subscrib- 
ers, regular and Advancing Members of 
the NAD and others will receive several 
copies of this pamphlet which we hope you 
will aid in distributing to your friends. 
Some readers may receive several batches 
due to their names being on more than 
one of the lists we have. Those of you 
who do are obviously better known than 
those who do not and therefore should 
have more friends to give copies to. 

GEORGES BURSTING OUT ALL 
OVER: In this issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN are listed the pillars of the 
NAD — the members of the Order of 
Georges! This order is composed of the 
individual members of the NAD whose 
continued support—particularly their fi- 
nancial support—has made much of the 
recent growth of our association possible. 

As noted in our bylaws, membership in 
the Order of Georges is open only to 
those individuals who are Advancing 
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Members of the NAD and who have been 
members for at least three consecutive 
years. The Order of Georges does not in- 
clude Life Members or Century Club mem- 
bers as such. Many Georges are both Life 
Members and/or Century Club members, 
but their inclusion in this list is due to 
their being Advancing Members as well 
and only because they are Advancing 
Members. 


For people who like statistics, the NAD 
has 743 individual Georges. California 
has the largest complement with 107; 
Maryland is next with 102, although the 
Washington metropolitan area embracing 
the District of Columbia, Maryland and 
Virginia has 142 of the 154 members in 
these three ‘‘states.’’ It is not surprising 
that this should be the case. California 
was the home state of the NAD Home 
Office for many years and while the pres- 
ent iocation is in the District of Columbia, 
most of the deaf live in the suburbs of the 
city so that while they work in the Dis- 
trict they live in Maryland. Being close 
to the Home Office offers an opportunity 
for members to personally observe what 
is being done for the deaf and the in- 
creasing growth of members offers elo- 
quent testimony that the people who can 
see what we are doing have found our 
work good. 


Canada and Mississippi have 1 mem- 
ber each; Rhode Island, West Virginia, 
South Dakota and Nevada 2; Georgia 
and North Dakota 3; Massachusetts and 
Arkansas 4; North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana 5; New Mexico 
6; Colorado 7; New Jersey, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma and Idaho 8; Tennessee and 
Arizona 11; Oregon 12; Connecticut and 
Alabama 13; Wisconsin 14; Michigan 15; 
Indiana and Washington State 17; District 
of Columbia and Utah 20; Missouri and 
Pennsylvania 21; Florida 22; Ohio 27: 
Illinois and Texas 29; Virginia 32; New 
York 44 and Minnesota 49. 


There are only 6 Benefactors and 24 
Patrons listed. Benefactors are individ- 
uals who have contributed $1000 or more 
to the NAD while Patrons have given $500 
or more but less than $1000. We have 
104 Sustaining Members while the rest are 
Advancing or Contributing Members. 
Benefactors and Patrons are permanently 
listed in the Order of Georges and re- 
ceive THE DEAF AMERICAN for life. 
Sustaining Members are those whose con- 
tributions have exceeded $250 but have 
not reached the $500 mark. Contributing 
Members, $100 to $250 and Advancing 
Members, $30 to $100. 


Inasmuch as the Order of Georges is 
not static, the list is published three times 
a year, and it will be interesting to com- 
pare the standings in 1970 with what they 
are today. 

It is our privilege to announce that 
WETA-TV, Channel 26 in the Washington, 
D.C., area, has contracted to show the 
films developed in Minnesota, “‘“NOW SEE 
THIS,” which is for and about the deaf. 
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THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu- 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 


Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 


Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 


Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 


Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac- 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 


Names in boldface type indicate addi- 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 


ALABAMA 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 
Contributing Members 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 
Sam Rittenberg 
Charles W. Thorn 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 
Jimmy Gay 
Joseph Onderdonk 
Maude Y. Sinclair 


ARIZONA 
Patron 
Vito Don Diego 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Livshis 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Delores Erlandson 
June E. Newkirk 
Edward Tillinghast 
Norman Tully 


ARKANSAS 
Sustaining Member 
Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 
Contributing Member 
Frank Reagan 
Advancing Member 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 


According to the announcement made on 
January 24, 1969, the program will start 
March 25 and will be shown twice weekly. 
Further details will be distributed through 
the Home Office and the local Dee Cee 
Eyes. 


ky 


CALIFORNIA 


Patron 
* Burchard Keach 
Sustaining Members 
Lenore M. Bible 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Rhoda Clark 
Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Edward W. Miland 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Mrs. Harold Ramger 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 
Mr. and Mrs. Bickerton Winston 


Contributing Members 
Helen Arbuthnot 
Mr. and Mrs. George Attletweed 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becher 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Bruns 
Theresa C. Burstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberry 
R. D. Cosgrove 
Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Roy Holcomb 
Mrs. Bessie Howson 
Oscar Guire 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Teruko Kubotsu 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert G. Matthews 
Ralph F. Neesam 
Rev. Glen C. Prock 
Frank Pucetti 
Mrs. Edna Mae Root 
Genevieve Sink 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 
Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 
Mrs. Raymond J. Stillman 
Marvin C. Thompson 
Helen Wallace 
Arthur B. Willis 
Cecile Willman 


Advancing Members 
Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 
David Anthony 
Mrs. Barbara Babbini 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
Dr. Richard Brill 
Gerald Burstein 
F. A. Caligiuri 
Vern Call 
Mrs. Thomas Collins 
Stanley B. Dauger 
Mrs. Jordan Davis 
Patricia Dorrance 
Nettie Mae Garber 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Sr. 
Lee C. Hall 
Elmer H. Hytti 
Mrs. Dorothy Jacobs 
Helen L. Johnson 
Dr. Ray Jones 
Francis Kuntze 
Herbert Larson 
Maresa Leeder 
Mr. and Mrs. Northie Lewis 
Edgar L. Lowell 
Harry J. Murphy, Jr. 
Donald Nuernberger 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 
Rev. Roger Pickcring 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Powers 
Mr. end Mrs. Ray Rasmus 
Meurice D. Saber 
Hilde S. Schlesinger 
Mrs. Martin Schuetz 
Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 
Mrs. Carol Smith 
John F. Tracy 
Harry Tremaine 
Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel J. Vertz 
Mrs. Ruby Walls 


COLORADO 

Sustaining Members 
Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 

Contributing Member 
Frank Blankis 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Carole Sponable 
Mrs. Esther Seanor 


CONNECTICUT 
Patron 
Michael Lapides 
Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 
Anne Zaharevitz 
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Advancing Members 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 
Kenneth Lane 
Joan Mollica 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 
John F. O’Rourke 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Phillips 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John A, Gough 
Harvey J. Corson 
R. Orin Cornett 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hoke 
Mrs. Lucy Hower 
Teresa Johnson 
Raymond Kolander 
Miss Betty G. Miller 
Miss Sidney Pietzsch 
Emma Ceroline Souder 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 
Dr. Peter Wisher 


FLORIDA 


Patrons 
Dr. and Mrs. Marcus Kenner 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Contributing Members 
Edmund F. Bumann 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
J°-mes M. Pritchard, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scouten 
Advancing Members 
Mrs. C. A. Ball 
Edward G. Benedict 
Mrs. Lillie Jacobson 
Neil Tugg 
Edward Tugg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 


GEORGIA 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. 


Advancing Member 
Percy W. Ligon, Sr. 


IDAHO 
Contributing Member 
Mrs. Josephine Benson 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Downey 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 
Grover J. Pence 
Mrs. Dorothy L. Young 


ILLINOIS 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Mr. and Mrs. David W. Wilson, Jr. 


Contributing Members 
L. Stephen Cherry 
Henry J. Dykhuizen 
Mrs. Edna H. M. Houser 
Mrs. Billie Sharpton 
William B. Vogt, Jr. 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Block 
Paul Cantwell 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Crost 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Pau) Dramin 
Lorraine Kline 
Mrs. Alvin Kutzleb 
George Pick 
Louis Rozett 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 


INDIANA 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hinkley 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 
Contributing Members 
Mr. end Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 
Advancing Members 
James F. Best 
James Hampton 
Dr. Samuel R. Harmon 
Mr. end Mrs. David Myers 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Rhodes 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Seaman 


IOWA 
Benefactors 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 
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Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynn H. Sutcliffe 


Contributing Members 
Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Ahls 
Mrs. Stella Kaplan 


KANSAS 


Sustaining Member 
Harold Kistler 


Contributing Members 
Alvin Clements 
Pauline Conwell 
Mr. and Mrs, Ray Dailey 
Willa G. Field 
Mrs. Fern M. Foltz 
Erlene M. Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Francis J. Mog 
Billy Nedrow 
Wilbur J. Ruge 
Mrs. W. L. Tipton 


Advancing Members 
Dr. and "Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Roger Falberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan L. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Puett 
Harvey Rogers 
Henry W. Yahn 


KENTUCKY 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Balasa 


Advancing Members 
Mrs. Elizebeth Bacheberle 
Thomas J. Ryan 
Virginia Ward 


LOUISIANA 


Benefactor 
William C. Purdy, Jr. 
Contributing Members 
Max M. Ray 
Robert Sheffield 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus White 


MARYLAND 
Patrons 


Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garrctson 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Robert DeVenny 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Henry Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Mr. and Mrs. Art W. Sherman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jason Ammons 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O. Berg 
Edward C. Cale 
James L. Casterline, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell 
Alan B. Crammatte 
James R. Crites 
Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Domich, Sr. 
Thayer Dow 
Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Duley 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 
Alexander Ewan 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ferguson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden 
Barbara B. Grimes 
Ray P. Harris 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson 
Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Johnson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 
Mrs. Nathan Katz 
Mrs. Peggy H. Keough 
Francis Langlais 
Robert Lindsey 
Rex P. Lowman 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 
John Miller, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moskowitz 
Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 
Helen Norton 
Malcolm Norwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Terrence O’Rourke 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 

Mrs. Alta Patterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott 
Dennis Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
William Sugyama 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Bernard Lofchie 


Advancing Members 
Leon Brenner 
Clifford A. Lawrence 
Mrs. Kimball Nash 


MICHIGAN 
Patron 
Oscar Hoffman 


Contributing Members 
Mr. end Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Alfred Neumann 


Advancing Members 
Stahl Butler 
Griffin I. Crowder 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 
Judge and Mrs. Joseph Pernick 
George Rosenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 


MINNESOTA 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 


Sustaining Members 
Phillip E, Cadwell 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 
William L. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Sweezo 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson 
Martin Klein 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Elizabeth Plonshinski 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sampson 
Muriel Young 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest R. Berger 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Walter H. Falmoe 
Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Clara Lewis 
Mrs. Mary M. Lydon 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 
Richard A. Scofield 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vadnais 


MISSISSIPPI 


Advancing Member 
Mary Lou Todd 


MISSOURI 


Benefactor 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Green 
Contributing Members 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Floyd W. Large 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Roy Carson 
Richard O. Davis 
Mrs. Dolores Dorsey 
Grover C. Farquhar 
Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 
Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 
Rev. Herbert W. Rohe 
Marguerite Stocksick 


MONTANA 


Sustaining Member 
Roy Tuggle 

Advancing Member 
Lilly M. Mattson 
Richard Mullins 
Clarice Petrick 
Walter Schley 
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NEBRASKA 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale D. Paden 
Mr. and Mrs. George Propp 
Mrs. Roy Stewart 


Advancing Members 
Bruce Becker 
George H. Thompson 
Marie Goetter 


NEVADA 


Contributing Member 
Mrs. Sue Stockton 


Advancing Member 
Johnny Siders 


NEW JERSEY 


Sustaining Member 
Randall McClelland 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Andrea Haas 
Mr. and Mrs. Fredric Levenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Mrs. Lesly Stambaugh 
Julius Wiggins 


NEW MEXICO 


Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 
Marvin Wolach 


Advancing Members 
Robert J. Durio 
Marshail Hester 
Judith Tingley 


NEW YORK 
Patrons 


Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 

Sustaining Members 
Hyman Alderman 
Robert A. Halligan 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Sr. 
Meyer Lief 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mario L. Santin 


Contributing Members 
. Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Mr: and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Madge Finley 
Max Friedman 
Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Goodstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Samuelson 
Bernard Teitelbaum 

Advancing Members 
Alice B. Beardsley 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Berke 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Burke 
Vincent Byrne 
Robert Davila 
Mrs. Marjorie Clere 
Roberta DeMar 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 
Joan Griffing 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 
Marvin Lambert 
Richard J. Pokorny 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sonnenstrahl 
Martin L. A. Sternberg 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 


Advancing Members 
Martha Marshall 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 
William Simpson 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Contributing Members 
Kenneth Blackhurst 
Christian Schumaker 


Advancing Member 
Percy Hong 


OHIO 
Benefactors 
Harry Benet 
Walter Krohngold 
Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan M. Reichard, Sr. 
Samucl J. Sanderson 
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Contributing Members 
Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Josephine E. Hartzell 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Miller 


Advancing Members 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert Duning 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Mrs. Virginia Lewis 
Dick Petkovich : 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramon F. Rodriguez 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 


OKLAHOMA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Neathery 
Dorothy Stahmer 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Whitesides 
Rachel K. Wood 


OREGON 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird L. Craven 
Helen Northrop 


Contributing Members 
Francis L. Grote 
Thomas A. Ulmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Wood 


Advancing Members 
Charles Bluett 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Johnston 
John J. Kaufman 
Ann Skalicky 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Patron 
Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 


Contributing Members 
Herbert Pickell, Jr. 
Alice Romig 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Laura Turechek 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 
Advancing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Roger Pickering 
Mary R. Smith 
Sophie Smolka 
Byron Stitt 
Bodil Tvede 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 


RHODE ISLAND 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Advancing Members 
Norman Larson, Jr. 
Byron Stitt 


TENNESSEE 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 
Contributing Members 
Robert P. Biggs 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Glenn Lloyd 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Steed 
Evelyn Taylor 


TEXAS 
Patron 
S. E. Scott 


Sustaining Members 
James O. Chance, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Bubeck, Jr. 

Kathryr Caidtlueugh 

Claire Crock<cit 

Lucile Garrisen 

Gaino Geddie 

Osa L. Hazel 

N. B. Hudnell 

Mr. end Mrs. D. O. King 

Eloise Markwith 

Julius P. Seeger 

Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

W. S. Smith 


Advancing Members 
Wm. Jefferson Bethany 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Hosea Hooper 
L. T. Irwin 
Mrs. Miriam Johnson 
Vivian J. Miller 


UTAH 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 
Arthur Wenger 
Ray Wenger 
Charles H. Whipple 
Advancing Members 
Richard Brubaker 
Elmore Collard 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Jerry R. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 


VIRGINIA 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. William Duvall 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis 

Margaret Sprinkel 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Terry 
Contributing Members 

Raymond Baker 

Joyce K,. Jeter 

Ashland D. Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 

Charles Core 

William Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 

Mrs. Iva McConnell 

Carrell Parker 

Ray Parks, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Preston Snellings 

Conrad Stedrak 

Miss Mary Switzer 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Warden 

Alice Wood 


WASHINGTON 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 
Contributing Members 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey H. Deer 
Hugo A. Holcombe 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 
Advancing Members 
Harold Arntzen 
George Belser 
Virginia L. Diot 
Mildred M. Johnson 
Ray O’Donnell 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Sustaining Member 
Gerald A. Reed 


Contributing Member 
Marvin S. Rood 


WISCONSIN 


Benefactor 

Mrs. R. E. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 
Charles Duick 
Kenneth F. Huff 
Mrs. Thomas R. Meredith 
Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 
Richard Zola 


Advancing Mcmbers 
Mrs. Bernice Hoeper 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Robert Scribner 
Stanley Smith 


CANADA 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Matthew 
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PROMOTING THE TOMORROW OF ALL THE DEAF 
BY WORKING WITH THE DEAF YOUTH OF TODAY 


DELGADO CHAPTER—Front row (left to right): Dale Clostio (La.), Allen Graham (La., vice president), 


Larry LeBert (La., historian), Evelyn Cheramie (La.), 


Ashley (La., secretary), Larry Holloway (La.). 


Houston Moss (La.), Brenda Oglesbee (La.), Ramona 
Second row: 


Freddy Clifton (Texas, corresponding secre- 


tary), Clyde Castleberry (La.), Bert Hill (Texas, president), David Whitcraft (Mo.), Bill Daggett (lowa, 


treasurer), and James Pokorny (Md.). 
Wilkins Malveaux (La.). 


Not in picture: Mike Wilkinson (La.), Wendell Crowley (La.) and 


Deaf Students In Delgado College Program 
For The Deaf Organize Junior NAD Chapter 


The deaf students at Delgado College, 
New Orleans, established a Junior NAD 
chapter on November 19, 1968. The Del- 
gado Academic and Vocational Education 
Program for the Deaf is made up of 14 
students and four other students are train- 
in® in other areas on the campus. 

The staff is as follows: 

Project Director—Douglas Wells 

Student Program Counselor—Jerome W. 
Freeman 

Vocational Advisors—John Canderday 
and Roy Pierce 

Preparatory Instructor—Mrs. 
Ausband 

Interpreter-Instructor—Miss Susan Child- 
ress 

Social Worker—Mrs. Helen Freeman 

First the students have to go through 
the preparatory phase. This program 
helps all of the students to adjust before 
they enter training at Delgado. When the 
second semester starts, the students are 
ready to enter Delgado. They will take 
specialized training according to their in- 
terest and ability. They will have inter- 
preters to interpret for them. When the 
next new group enrolls, they will go 
through the preparatory phase, too. Those 
at Delgado can always come back to 
the staff members for supportive help. 

Members of the Jr. NAD: 

President, Bert Hill, Texas; vice presi- 
dent, Allen Graham, Louisiana; secretary, 
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Melinda 


Ramona Ashley, Louisiana; treasurer, Bill 
Daggett, Iowa; corresponding secretary, 
Fred Clifton, Texas; historian, Larry Le- 
bert, Louisiana; Brenda Oglesbee, Louisi- 
ana; Ciyde Castleberry, Louisiana; David 
Whitcraft, Missouri; Evelyn Cheramie, 
Louisiana; Houston Moss, Louisiana; 
James Pokorny, Maryland; Larry Hollo- 
way, Louisiana; Wilkins Malveaux, Louisi- 
ana; Dale Clostio, Louisiana; Wendell 
Crowley, Louisiana; Mike Wilkinson, Lou- 
isiana. 

These deaf students are integrated in 
the social activities of the college; how- 
ever, having one organization of their 
own will help acquaint them especially 
with parliamentary procedures and guide 
them in being active participants as well 
as useful citizens-—Ramona Ashley, sec- 
retary. 


Infant Chapter Goes 
Full Steam Ahead 


Extensive coverage of the Nebraska 
Junior NAD was given in the December 
1968 issue of the NEBRASKA JOURNAL. 
Formally initiated last May and _ incor- 
porated into the school activity program 
last fall the infant chapter’s members 
are obviously well on their way to achiev- 
ing the JNAD’s prime goals by being 
aware of their citizenship responsibilities, 
by being self-starters, by doing things on 
their own and by serving others—all of 
which are the necessary ingredients for 
becoming well-rounded leaders and useful 
members of their particular communities. 

Linda Cox, Nebraska chapter secretary, 
came up with a student’s version of the 
JNAD creed which she wrote for the 
JOURNAL, excerpted below: 


JUNIOR NAD 

J—oin up! 

U—nderstand its goals 

N—ever criticize 

I—ncrease your enthusiasm 

O—rganize your duty and leisure time 

R—ead your DEAF AMERICAN 

N—eed your cooperation 

A—dd your presence to all projects 

D—o whatever you can to help! 

This is another fine example of how 
youth can bring fresh illustrations of 
established ideas and standards of the 
Junior NAD. 


Four Fanwood Jr. N.A.D. Players 
Win All-Star Football Awards 


Four all-stars of the New York School 
for the Deaf football team were selected 
for praise by Westchester County League 
for their fine spirit and abilities. 

For the offensive team, three seniors 
were chosen: Angelo Lazaro, left half- 
back, 5-8, a 145-pounder who scored a 
tctal of 77 points for five games in the 
league: Edward Rogers, center, 5-10, 150 
pounds; and Alan Zinza, left tackle, 6-0, 
165 pounds. Selected as the best line- 
backer on the defensive squad was Cosmo 
DeBiase, a 5-7, 145-pound junior. 


Gallaudet Chapter Sponsors Howard Palmer Show 


On the evening ot January 11 the spark- 
plug members of the Gallaudet Prep 
Chapter presented ‘“‘The Howard Palmer 
Show”’ to a large audience in the Gallau- 
det auditorium. A special one-man pro- 
gram, it featured pantomime and poetry 
and dramatic readings and proved very 
entertaining to the crowd of culture seek- 
ers. 

Howard Palmer, who received his B.A. 
degree in psychology from Gallaudet in 


1959, was known for his portrayals of 
Hamlet, Oedipus and Othello. He is on 
the staff of the American School for the 
Deaf in West Hartford, Conn., teaching 
language and dramatic arts. He was also 
on the national tour with the National 
Theatre of the Deaf last year but is cur- 
rently on a leave of absence. He has 
stated that he is an enthusiastic booster 
of the JNAD programs at the American 
School. 
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NEBRASKA JNAD CHAPTER—Although it 


got started only recently, the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf’s Junior NAD chapter 
has been very active. Above are pictures 
taken on the occasion of the chapter’s Fall 
Frolic and dance held November 15, 1968. 
The picture at the right includes the officers 
and sponsors. The activities of the chapter 
received a big play in the December issue 
of the NEBRASKA JOURNAL, the school 


publication. 


Lively Music Can Turn Into A Dirge 


Editor’s note: The following is taken from THE DISTRICT LINE column by Bill Gold 
in The Washington (D. C.) Post of January 16, 1969. 


It was almost midnight. The streets 
were quiet, and there was little traffic. 


I was walking on 15th Street, toward L, 
and was about in the middle of the block 
when I first heard the sirens of fire en- 
gines. They seemed to be coming down 
L Street, so I quickened my pace. 


As I hurried toward the intersection, I 
saw an auto coming toward me on 15th 
Street. The traffic light was green for 
15th, but I thought the driver would hear 
the sirens and stop. He didn’t even slow 
down. 


The auto and the first fire engine 
arrived at the intersection almost at 
the same moment. It was the fire en- 
gine that screeched to a halt; the auto 
went right on through the intersection. 
The near-miss plus the thundering ar- 

rival of two more fire engines caused a 
delayed reaction in the driver of the 
pleasure car. Suddenly his foot hit the 
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brake and he came to an abrupt stop, 
about 200 feet beyond the intersection and 
right abreast of me. 


When I saw his head come forward to 
rest on his forearms across the steering 
wheel, I thought he might need help. So 
I walked around to the driver’s side and 
knocked on the window. 


The driver straightened up, rolled down 
the window, blinked his eyes and shook 
his head as if to clear it. ‘“‘What a scare 
that gave me,” he said. 

“Didn’t you hear the sirens?’ I asked. 

“How could 1?” he replied. “I had 
the windows rolled up and the heater 
on, and the radio was turned up pretty 
loud so that | could hear it over the 
noise of the heater fan.’ 


Any deaf person who has ever had 
trouble getting a license to drive would 
probably be quick to point out that the 
flashing lights of fire apparatus should 


be warning enough to cne who is alert. 
But those of us who can hear sometimes 
forget that we are occasionally bereft of 
that sense, and that when we are we 
must take appropriate measures. It’s bet- 
ter to miss part of the music than to have 
it turn into a funeral dirge. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Incidentally, incidents such as the fore- 
goin? used to take place almost entirely 
in the winter. Since air conditioning for 
automobiles became so popular, they’re 
an all-year occurrence. In an era in 
which the next vehicle you encounter 
may contain bank robbers fleeing from 
a holdup—or policemen chasing them— 
there’s a need for some new driving tech- 
niques. 
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Sketches Of School Life 


By OSCAR GUIRE 


Lectures 


Methods of instruction at Gallaudet Col- 
lege in my days were different from those 
at the University of California and George 
Washington University in some ways. The 
differences were caused partly, not wholly, 
by the deafness of the Gallaudet students. 

The system at Gallaudet was _ rigid. 
There was a specified textbook for every 
course. There was a written examination 
at the end of every course. 

It was more flexible at the universities. 
I took several courses which had no speci- 
fied textbook. In a few courses there was 
no written examination at the end. 

At the institutions for the hearing it was 
a normal activity for students to write 
notes on lectures to which they listened. 
The amount of note-taking they did varied 
a great deal. Most of them took only a 
few notes for each lecture. It was neces- 
sary for me to copy another student’s 
notes. It was not easy for me to find a 
student whose notes satisfied me. 

I did not blame them for their inade- 
quate notes. I did not pay them to take 
notes for me. They took notes for their 
own benefit. They merely allowed me to 
sit at their right regularly and copy their 
notes. Since it did not involve any extra 
work on their part, they did not expect 
anything in return. 

Most of the time I learned nothing from 
the notes except what the instructor was 
talking about. It was necessary for me 
to have such information so that I could 
know what to read outside the classroom. 
Except for this information, it was a 
waste of time for me to attend the lec- 
tures. I had to attend them because I 
had to be present for surprise tests. 

All the instructors knew that I was 
deaf. They did not offer to excuse me 
from attendance at iectures and I did 
not try to be excused from them. 

I had a course in calculus under Pro- 
fessor Haskell, who was the head of the 
department of mathematics. On my first 
day with him I asked him to recommend 
a student on whom I could depend for 
notes. He misunderstood me and did not 
name a student at once. He said that he 
would see about it. 


He gave my name to Delmer Marshall, 
who came to me. He said that he was 
not sure of having time for me. He was 
tutoring several students, including the 
niece of a professor of zoology. He. was 
a mathematics major. I explained that 
I did not want any private tutoring and 
that all I wanted was the privilege to sit 
at his right side every day and copy his 
notes. He readily agreed to that and 
he and I became good friends, though we 
did not take many courses together. 

I had a course in elementary German. 
One day I noticed that a fellow at my left 
was friendly. He smiled at me. I asked 
if I could sit at his right side regularly. 
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He said that I could and that he was a 
friend of Delmer’s. He was not merely 
willing to help me. He seemed to want 
to help me. His name was Quick Landis. 
He was a chemistry major. He and I 
became close friends. We took several 
courses in chemistry and physics together. 
Our friendship continued many years after 
graduation, though we lived in different 
cities. 

At Gallaudet I took elementary organic 
chemistry under Dr. Ely. The textbook 
was -‘R®msen’s Organic Chemistry. Dr. 
Ely followed it closely. 


At the University of California I took 
elementary organic chemistry again be- 
cause Professor Porter thought that the 
course at Gallaudet was not advanced 
enough. 


When I asked him what textbook he 
use1, he replied that he did not follow any 
particular book. However, he recom- 
mended Holleman’s Organic Chemistry as 
a good book for me to use. 


After Porter’s course in elementary or- 
ganic chemistry, I took advanced organic 
chemistry under Professor Stewart. He 
did not follow any particular textbook. 


Landis took Stewart’s course, too. He 
and I sat together every day. He took 
copious notes. He busily wrote notes 
from the beginning to the end of each 
lecture. I am sure that he wrote them 
more for me than tor himself. 


There was no final examination for this 
course. Instead Stewart ordered the class 
to read a certain research paper in or- 
ganic chemistry published in German and 
submit a translation. 


At the University of -Califcrnia. there 
was a weekly lecture in the course of ad- 
vanced quantitative analysis. I asked a 
fellow if I could copy his notes. He had 
his own idea as to how to help me. After 
each lecture he typed a page of notes 
from memory and gave me a carbon copy 
of thern. 


One of our experiments was the de- 
termination of magnesium. The method 
involved the ignition of ammonium mag- 
nesium phosphate to magnesium pyro- 
phosphate in a crucible. I ruined a plati- 
num crucible. The professor forgave me 
because I had not heard his warning in 
a lecture to use extreme caution in the 
ignition... 

When I worked for the California Port- 
land Cement Company, I made hundreds 


of determinations of magnesium by the 
same method but I always used a ceramic 
crucible. 


Landis and I took physical optics. 
There was no final written examination. 
Instead the class was assigned different 
experiments to perform. The members 
were paired off for this purpose. Landis 
and I performed an experiment in x-ray 
photography and submitted a joint report. 
We did it in my research laboratory. 
He was a junior but I was a graduate 
student and had a small research labora- 
tory all to myself. 


At most institutions of higher education 
the department of physics offered a course 
in thermodynamics. It was different at 
the University of California. It was the 
department of chemistry which offered 
such a course. I took it under Professor 
Gibson. Members of the department were 
noted for studies in chemical thermody- 
namics. 


G. N. Lewis, the dean of the college of 
chemistry, and Merle Randall, the pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering, were writ- 
ing a book on thermodynamics. It was 
not ready when I took the course. 

In itself thermodynamics is a hard sub- 
ject. I found it very hard because there 
was no book on the subject written by a 


chemist. I found a book on the subject 
written by a physicist. It did not help 
very much. 


Two months before the end of the 
course Lewis and Randall received the 
final proof from the publisher to check. 
Randall allowed me to read the proof in 
his office. It helped a great deal. 


One month before the end of the course 
the book was published. I bought a copy 
as soon as possible. The price was five 
dollars, which was a great deal more 
then (1923) than now (1969). 


I was the only student willing to buy 
the book. It made Gibson angry. He told 
his class that every member of it must 
have his own copy of the book. 


Gibson told the class to take the book to 
the final examination. The problems were 
hard but I managed to pass. I could not 
have passed without having the book be- 
fore me. I do not think that any of the 
students could have solved the problems 
without the book. 


I took a course in general metallurgy 
in the college of mining. No particular 
textbook was specified, which fact made 
it necessary for me to spend many hours 
in the department library reading up on 
metallurgy. The professor often saw me 
there. He knew that I tried hard to learn © 
his course, even though I could not hear 
his lectures. 


The students published a daily news- 
paper called The Daily Californian. Every 
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morning when I arrived at the university, 
I stopped at the Stephens Memorial Stu- 
dent Union and presented my associated 
students membership card for a copy of 
the newspaper. The lecture in general 
metallurgy was my first session for the 
day. 


The fellow on whom I depended for 
notes did not take many notes of the lec- 
ture. So, having nothing better to do, I 
read my newspaper during the lecture in 
general metallurgy. 


One morning the fellow suddenly told 
me in pantomime not to read the news- 
paper. Then in some more pantomime he 
told me to go ahead and read the news- 
paper. As I was leaving at the end of 
the lecture, the professor stopped me. He 
apologized to me and explained that at 
first he had not realized that it was I 
who was reading the newspaper. He said 
that it was all right for me to read my 
newspaper during his lecture. 


At George Washington University I 
took a course in mathematical physics. 
The last part of the course, about one 
month, was devoted to the study of Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity. We used a 
textbook which was written by Rice and 
published in Great Britain. It had 500 
pages but we studied only the first 50 
pages. We studied the theory of special 
relativity. We did not go far enough io 
take up the theory of general relativity. 


At the time it was commonly said that 
only a dozen persons understood the 
theory. That was not true. Any person 
who is good in physics and mathematics 
can understand the theory. I found it 
easy enough to follow the mathematical 
proof of the theory but I found it im- 
possible to visualize the conclusions of 
the theory. 


At one time I read a textbook of non- 
Euclidean geometry to satisfy my curi- 
osity. I found it easy to follow the mathe- 
matical proof but I found it impossible 
to visualize the fourth dimension. My 
simple concept was limited to three di- 
mensions. Non-Euclidean geometry with 
its four dimensions is used in the theory 
of relativity. 


There was no final examination of the 
question-answer type for the course in 
mathematical physics. Instead the pro- 
fessor directed the class to write a paper 
on the theory of relativity in one’s own 
words. I passed but the professor did 
not say whether I understood the theory 
correcily. He did not correct and return 
papers to the students. 


At Gallaudet it was customary for the 
instructors to correct and return exam- 
ination papers to the students. This cus- 
tom was not observed at the two uni- 
versities which I attended. When a stu- 
dent wrote and submitted an examination 
paper, it became the instructor’s property, 
which he was not under an obligation to 
return to the student. After correcting 
and evaluating a paper, the instructor 
should throw it away. In this way he 
avoids a possible argument with the stu- 
dent, who may think that he deserves a 
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better mark. 


At George Washington University I had 212—TE-7-5563 Calendars 
a course in industrial chemistry. We used 
Thorpe’s Industrial Chemistry as a_ text- Emblems 


book. The instructor was a young man 
who was teaching for the first time. 
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anything that was not in the book. For 
this reason I considered the notes to be a 
waste of energy. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


AMERICAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
National Basketball Tournament 


AT AKRON, OHIO 


Birthplace of the Annual AAAD National Basketball Tournament 


March 26, 27, 28 & 29, 1969 


HOST: Akron Club of the Deaf, Inc. HEADQUARTERS: Sheraton Hotel 
Established in May, 1943 259 So. Main Street 
New Club Building Open Daily Akron, Ohio 44308 


COMBINATION TICKET-$20 


(Separate Tickets Available At Higher Prices) 


GYMNASIUM: Akron University Memorial Hall—only a 15-minute walk from hotel headquarters. New- 
est modern gym with 3,500 individual seats. 


HALL OF FAME BANQUET: At Akron University’s Gardner Garden Center, only a minute’s walk from 
the gym. This modern banquet hall seats 1,200. 


GRAND BALL & FLOOR SHOW: At Sheraton Hotel, Saturday Evening. 


EIGHT QUEENS—Every Queen will get a trophy! Two Queens in each group (one a Miss and one a 


Mrs.) such as Mini-Skirt Group, Evening Gown Group, Silver Anniversary Dress Group, and 
Senior Citizen Dress Group. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO: Silver Anniversary Tournament Committee, 
Akron Club of the Deaf, Inc., 1467 E. Market Street, Akron, Ohio 44305 


33rd Annual Deaf Prep Pigskin Review .. . 


North Carolina Is No. 1 Eleven For ’68 With 16th Consecutive Winning 
Season; Virginia Blossoms Unexpectedly As A Grid Power With 
Bristling 8-1-1; Rocco De Vito Of Virginia Rates Coach Of Year 

Honor; Berkeley And Texas Also Have Potent Teams; 
Bobby Fuller Of Texas Is The Top Deaf Prepster 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


SO lt 


10625 Eastborne Avenue #1, W. Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 


The matter of a National Champion deaf 
prep eleven for 1968 was batted around 
by our football scouts, and of course, we 
kept our eyes open. Some felt strongly 
for North Carolina, some leaned toward 
Virginia, Berkeley was even mentioned 
favorably, while some contended that 
Texas had the strongest outfit in the 
nation in ’68. 

As we made an exit from the unofficial 
voting chamber, we cast our vote for 
North Carolina ... then stuffed it in our 
pocket for THE DEAF AMERICAN proof- 
reading. So, that’s it, insofar as THE 
DEAF AMERICAN is concerned—North 
Carolina is the National deaf prep foot- 
ball champion team for 1968. If there 
are many dissenters, we’ll be willing to 
listen to their stories. 


For the record, North Carolina has 
never come close to a losing season un- 
der the tutorship of Marvin O. Tuttle. In 
six years his Bears have won 38 games, 
lost 19 and tied one. That record has 
placed North Carolina right up there 
among the nation’s most feared and pres- 
tige proud deaf prep elevens. And that 
‘68 team was Tuttle’s best squad in six 
years. 


The NCSD Bears spotted Bowman High 
School of Bakersville a 14-0 lead and then 
roared from behind for a 20-14 decision 
over the Bulldogs. With this win, the 
Bears celebrated their 20th consecutive 
homecoming triumph. And the victory, 
coming in NCSD’s final game of the 
season, gave the Bears a 7-2-1 overall rec- 
ord, their finest mark in six years. 

NCSD lost those two games to the Sky- 
line Conference champion and runnerup 
respectively ... Glen Alpine High, 6-28, 
and Oak Hill High, 18-27. Glen Alpine, by 
the way went undefeated in 11 games and 
was rated the 24th best team in the state. 
Oak Hill was 8-1-1 for the season. In other 
games, the Bears defeated Old Fort, 14-7; 
Charlotte Catholic, 32-7; Salem, 6-0; Hi- 
briten, 40-13; Kentucky Deaf, 64-7, and 
Drexel, 7-6; and they tied Polk Central, 
14-14. 

Under the guidance of Head Coach 
Marvin Tuttle and Assistant Coach Har- 
old Deuel, the Bears jelled into a top 
flight, well-balanced football squad. The 
backfield was led by junior quarterback 
Marty Blakely and senior Dee Clanton, 
one of the most exciting runners in the 
Skyline Conference. With the help of 
senior fullback Gary Duncan and. sopho- 
more flanker back Richard Bowman, the 
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Bear backfield stacked up as one of the 
area’s best. Junior John Williamson 
moved to end along with senior end Val 
Lowery gave the Bears an added threat 
through the air. Seniors Larry Triplett 
(185) and Tommy Nance (240) manned 
the tackle posts, along with junior Steve 
Lancaster and senior Marion Parris, who 
were strong at guard. Holding down the 
center position was sophomore Melvin 
Murray, a promising face in the Bear 
camp. 

Defensively, the Bears were strong all 
year. Tough little Tony.Moore, a soph 
weighing only 125 pounds, was one of the 
finest defensive backs in the league. Jun- 
ior Roger Jones and senior Fred Ballew 
handled linebacking duties and senior Lee 
McDaniels led the line on defense with 
help from Larry Triplett and senior 
Randy Caines (205). 


Four of those starters made the Skyline 
all-conference first team. They were Dee 
Clanton, Val Lowery, Lee McDaniel and 
Randy Caines. Lowery, by the way, made 
both teams, offensive and defensive. 

And for the record, this was NCSD’s 
16th consecutive winning season, and since 
1953 the Bears have won 122, lost 33 and 
tied 4. 


Before last September few people outside of the immediate vicinity of Staunton, Va., could teli you who 
Few ever heard the name Rocco DeVito, Jr. 


was coach of the VSD Cardinals. 


Rocco, J. DeVite, Jr., was the No. 1 
coach of the 1968 season for producing 
a team that far surpassed even the fond- 
est hopes. 


It would have taken the Delphic Oracle 
to provide even a glimmer of what was 
to come for the Virginia School for the 
Deaf football team immediately prior to 
the 1968 season. After a rather disastrous 
1967 campaign which saw the Cardinals 
salvage only 1 of 7 games, and with the 
loss of last year’s leading fullback and 
defensive demon, Merritt Belew, things 
were not looking too bright. But not in 
their wildest dreams did Head Coach 
Rocco DeVito, a Gallaudet College grad- 
uate from New Jersey, and Assistant 
Coach Glenn Patterson, a protege of John 
Kubis when North Carolina School for the 
Deaf was building a fabulous record in 
the fifties, envision a football season that 
would give their team an envied and ad- 
mired place in the annals of VSD. That 
is exactly what happened. The team 
ended up with an 8-1-1 record, best since 
the Lewellyn coached Raiders of 1954 
went undefeated in nine contests, running 
up 340 points while limiting their foes 
to only 12. 


The Cardinals definitely broke the scor- 


Just three months later he 


emerged as deaf prep football “coach of the year’ for his magnificent job in molding the Cardinal team. 
In 1967, DeVito became head coach and his eleven won only one game out of seven; the following year 


the Cardinals won 8, lost 1 and tied 1. 
graduate in 1965, Rocco DeVito is at left. 


A New Jersey School for the Deaf product and a Gallaudet College 
The gent at right is his assistant, Glenn Patterson, who was a 


great athlete at the North Carolina School for the Deaf. 
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the Hickory (N.C.) airport at 8:30 a.m., Saturday, 
KSD bus met them and took them to Danville. 


A FIRST FOR A DEAF PREP FOOTBALL TEAM? 
the North Carolina Bears had the weekend of October 19, 1968, when they flew to Lexington, 


es 


—History was made when a school for the deaf team flew out of state for a game. 


and when they arrived at the Bluegrass Airport at Lexington the weather was sunny and mild. 
According to the NCSD coaches the 
and was not too cosily, with different organizations chipping in to meet the expense. 


flying to the game and back was a still bigger thing. The flight required only one hour and 25 minutes. 


at the Lexington airport. 


‘ This was the experience 
J » Le Ky., and on to Danville by bus to play against the Little Colonels 
of the Kentucky Schoo! for the Deaf. The team, accompanied by coaches, the principal and the dean of students took off in a chartered plane in the rain from 


There the 


plane trip was far less tiring than the long bus trip of former years 
Winning the game, 64-7, was, of course, a big thing for the Bears but 


The photo above was taken after the team arrived 
Insets are the top players of the NCSD team who were picked for the All-Skyline Conference first team for 1968. 


Left to right: Val 


Lowery, offensive and defensive end; Dee Clanton, halfback; Randy Caines, middle guard, and Lee McDaniel, offensive guard. All of them are seniors. 


ing dam during the 1963 season. They 
scored more poinis in several singie gam2s 
than the entire total of the past five 
years. Defensively, the Cards lacked the 
depth to contain the opposition entirely. 
With only 20 boys actually seeing action 
(although 5 Jayvees always suited up for 
rames), dozble duty was forced on most 
of them. Injuries to key players proved 
disastro:1s in the third game which brought 
the Cards their only defeat at the hands 
of powerful Central High of Lynchburg, 
0-31. Fred Yates, a LTP graduate and 
assistant principal of VSD, said overcon- 
fijence probably led to their tie with 
Buffalo Gap High, 21-21. The Cards had 
beaten Riverheads High, 53-19, and River- 
heads had squashed Buffalo Gap, 26-0, so 
natvrally the boys assumed they would 
have an easy time, but as it was, they 
were lucky to salvage a last-minute tie 
cn a classic run by spunky Bobby Mawyer 
aiter he caught a pass from John Olinger. 

The VSD Cardinals, by the way, had a 
host of candidates worthy of All-American 
nomination. 

When you look down this list it amazes 
the reader. 

As Coach DeVito said, ‘‘Statistics speak 
loud and clear.’’ 
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A junior halfback, Steve Shrum, led 
the team in scoring with 87 points on 14 
touchdowns and three extra _points,.rushed 
for 759 yards in 127 carries for a 5.9 yard 
average and caught 18 passes for 227 
yards. Shrum also averaged 12.4 yards 
per catch. He was an all-around player, 
roing all the way in nearly every. game. 
He no: only carried the mail, but blocked 
s-perbly. A tribute to his defensive abil- 
iy is that despite his mere 148 pounds, 
he was situated at the all-important line- 
backer post. In addition to his offensive 
heroics, he was twice named defensive 
player of the week. 

A freshman, Edward Arnold, led the 
ends with 27 receptions, good for 663 
yards and a 24.5 average per catch plus 
scoring.58 points. Fans will not soon for- 
get Arnold’s spectacular plays. In the 
District O playoff game for all the mar- 
bles, the opponent, Valley High, was five 
yards from a second touchdown. Arnold 
somehow broke through the -defense, 
grabbed the ball from a startled Valley 
back and raced 95 yards in the opposite 
direction for a Cardinal TD. In the game 
against the Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
he made an impossible diving catch for a 
touchdown. He was double-teamed in 


nearly every game, but when the ball 
arrived he was right there waiting at the 
gate. He excelled on defense also. 


The Cards’ two junior tackles, Sherman 
Harper, 220, and Durston Winesburg, 185, 
were the mainstays of the VSD line all 
year. 


No: to be overlooked is junior Johnny 
Olinger, one of the best quarterbacks ever 
produced by the Staunton school. He was 
the main cog in the Cardinal machine 
which offensively rolled up 311 points. A 
versatile athlete who also stars in basket- 
ball and baseball, Olinger completed 54 
percent of his passes in connecting on 
68 of 126 attempts good for a season total 
of 1,121 yards and 16 touchdowns. He also 
scored 5 touchdowns, two of which came 
on 2 of 9 passes he intercepted in 10 
games. Olinger was primarily responsible 
for nearly half of the team total with 149 
points. His main forte was the long bomb 
thrown mainly to dependable Eddie 
Arnold. 


Other games that VSD won were over 
Colonial Beach High, 14-12; Hargrave Mili- 
tary Academy ‘B’’, 28-0; Tennessee Deaf, 


34-6; West Virginia Deaf, 54-19; Valley 
High, 53-6; Staunton Military Academy 
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These gridders of the league champion California School for the 


Deaf, Berkeley, were named to the 1968 


All-Bay Counties League football team. Kneeling (left to right): Stanley Groman (73), senior guard; John 


Modica (86), junior tackle; and Tim Brill (79), senior linebacker. 


Back row (left to right): Roy Rodriquez 


(45), senior halfback; Wilyman Cano (20), senior fullback, and Bruce Aribas (66), junior guard. 


“B’’, 33-6, and Stonewall Jackson High, 
21-12. 

Well, this was ihe surprise team of the 
1968 season. 

Last year, at the Texas School for the 
Deaf All-Sports Banquet, Coach Jim Tol- 
bert of Austin High School stated that it 
would be hard for any school to match the 
records set by the Rangers during that 
year. How wrong he was, because one of 
those records has already been equalled 
by the Rangers themselves. The record 
we are speaking of is a 6-2-1 mark in 
football set by the 1967 Rangers, the 1968 
version, not to be outdone by their “‘older 
brothers” turned in a sparkling 7-3 mark 
for the year. 


The TSD Rangers, coached by Billy 
Snowden, used good old solid football to 
roar past St. Joseph’s High of Yoakum, 
37-12: Sacred Heart High of Halletsville, 
31-0; Lutheran High of Houston, 33-17; 
Bertram High, 40-17; Louisiana Deaf, 33-6; 
Oklahoma Deaf, 32-0, and Peacock Mili- 
tary Academy of San Antonio, 42-16. They 
lost to three powerful elevens .. . 20-43 
to St. Mary’s High of Fredericksburg; St. 
Stephen’s High of Austin, 12-36, and St. 
Anthony’s High of San Antonio, 0-29. 


Passing proved to be the bread-and- 
butter of the Ranger offense as junior 
Quarterback Richard Booker, a basketball 
star of last season, completed 69 of 141 
passes attempted for 1,420 yards and 18 
touchdowns. His longest pass was a 98 
yarder to senior end Bobby Fuller for a 
to:cht¢own. Fuller, also a cage star, led 
all receivers with 37 catches for 895 yards 
and 12 touchdowns. He also kicked off 
53 times for a total of 2,279 yards and a 
43-yard average. He returned 10 kickoffs 
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for 255 yards and a 26-yard average. He 
also intercepted 6 passes. Booker punted 
25 times for 748 yards and a 30-yard aver- 
age. 

Peter Wright, a 150-pound junior, and 
Larry Smith, a 165-pound senior, led the 
defense. Both played as linebackers. Wil- 
son contributed 102 tackles and 75 assists 
for the year. Even though he sat out the 
final two games of the season due to in- 
juries, Smith still got 74 tackles and 60 
assists. 

Well, ‘68 was the Year of the Rangers. 

Ken Norton, in his eighth year at the 
wheel of the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley, turned out a team that 
copped the 1968 Bay Counties League 
championship. A solid team combined 
with several league upsets brought the 
CSDB Eagles their third crown for Ken 
Norton. They posted a 5-3 record, not 
great by any stretch of the imagination, 
but they are league champions anyway. 
The Eagles lost only one game in league 
play when they were upset by St. Vin- 
cent’s High at Petaluma, 6-12. And in 
the last game the Eagles waited until 
the fourth quarter to break loose in the 
mud at San Francisco City College for 
a 34-6 win over Lick-Wilmerding High, 
and this win, fifth in six BCL outings, 
gave the Eagles undisputed possession of 
the loop’s championship, as Emeryville 
High dropped a 14-7 decision to St. Vin- 
cent’s. The Eagles’ other league tri- 
umphs were over San Rafael Military 
DEAF PREP SCORING KING OF 1967—Ron Rood, 
180-pound senior fullback and captain of the St. Rita 
School for the Deaf Lions, carried the bali 76 times 
for 680 yards and an 8.9 yards per carry average, 
caught 39 passes for 577 yards and scored 23 touch- 


downs and 12 points after for a totai of 150 points 
for the 1968 season. 


Academy, 25-19, Menlo High, 21-20 and 
Emeryville, 20-7. Coach Norton’s boys 
lost the first two non-league games to 
Albany High, 7-19, and Mendocino High, 
19-26. 


It was not surprising that Wilyman Cano 
won the Back of the Year honors from 
the Berkeley Gazette last year, as his 
consistent play was one of the main 
reasons the Eagles ended the season atop 
the BCL standings. The muscular senior 
speedster paced the Eagles in both rush- 
ing and scoring. He carried the ball 124 
times to compile 626 yards—averaging five 
yards a trip and scoring 67 points. Cano 
was one of the three best fullbacks Ken 
Norton has ever coached in 19 years at 
both the Oklahoma and Berkeley schools. 


As frosting on the cake, Champion CSDB 
placed six players on the 1968 All-Bay 
Counties Leagues football team. It put 
three seniors, fullback Wilyman Cano, 
halfback Roy Rodriquez and guard Stan- 
ley Groman on the first offensive unit and 
senior guard Tim Brill and two junior 
tackles, John Modica and Bruce Aribas, 
on the defensive team. Modica was a 
unanimous choice. Ken Norton praised 
Dean Swaim, his assistant, for molding a 
strong defensive unit. In the second game 
Ken Norton tried a 16-year-old, John San- 
doval, in the quarterback slot. He did a 
wonderful job in his first varsity game, 
so Norton decided to use him as his quar- 
terback for the league games. Sandoval 
was the Eastbay’s 10th leading passer 
with 33 of 63 for a 52.4 percentage, 548 
yards and six touchdowns. 


Other than those four top deaf prep 
elevens, teams that came through in fine 
style were Fanwood, Indiana (this was DA 
boss Jess Smith’s fourth straight winning 
season), Michigan, Illinois, St. Rita, River- 
side and Colorado. 


The 1968 season records of the deaf 
prep elevens: 
EAST W. L. T. Pts. Opp. 
WiTSiNnla’<::.2-scac2s— OSA, Solis e182 
Fanwood (N.Y.),.... 4 .2 0 126 88 
Mt. Airy (Pa.) ....-- 2 6 “OQ. 09. Bas 
American (Conn.) .. 3 5 0 111 158 
West Virginia ___--_-- 1. b= Wh 93-221 
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CENTRAL 


Michigan <-232562%2 6 93 ©: >426:. 133 
TMINOISt=224 2-35-2256 6 3 0 179 96 
Indiana. 2.2s222=--3s. a 3 0: 156 75 
St: Rita (Ohio))...... 5) °~4 “2 °239 214 
Kentueky: ....2:.-.--- J "36. 52, +232 
MIDWEST 
MiuSSOUPI 2-22222<..20 8° Be 0 -AT3 
KanSaS» <<ccoc-cceuce 3 6 0 100 = 197 
Minnesota _________- 0-7 0 33 = 234 
LOW as o2oedsccees ces: OF «A 25° 216 
SOUTHEAST 
North Carolina _.___- fe De Te 22e 498 
Georgia ____________- 2 4 1 38 109 
Tennessee ________-- 2° 62.0 87 200 
Alabama ____._....-- 0, ae «il 71 293 
Wiorida. 326 sescsc cance 0 8° 0 a — 
South Carolina __.__- 0 8 0 80 278 
SOUTHWEST 
MORAG cee cose 7 3. °0. 280: 186 
GEIANOMA ss. 22csee 2 4 5 0 63 142 ~ 
Louisiana --...--..-- 2 6 0 93 170 VIRGINIA STALWARTS—Two reasons why the Virginia School for the Deaf Cardinals blossomed unex- 
Arkansas: 2: ss<ae:se< O° 40 13. 172  pectedly into an outstanding team of the 1968 season were Sherman (Big Bear) Harper, left, 6-3, 220-Ib. 
junior, and Ronnie Mason, senior fullback. 
Acai vhs VIRGINIA 54, West Virginia 19 Missouri 28, Oklahoma 0 
Ut ee. of EE: 5 3 0 180 115 
Riverside ....<...... 5 4 0 157. 155 Georgia 12, Tennessee 7 Missouri 25, Kansas 7 
Cuiaadh.. ntl 5 2 0 195 104 VIRGINIA 34, TENNESSEE 6 Wisconsin 19, Missouri i 
Washington __..___. 2 6 0 91 173 Kansas 12, Iowa 0 Illinois 19, Missouri 18 
Kansas 27, Arkansas 0 MICHIGAN 27, WISCONSIN 6 
And now for results of 1968 interschool Oklahoma 7, Arkansas 6 Indiana 39, Kentucky 0 
for the deaf contests: Missouri 54, Arkansas 0 St. Rita 31, Kentucky 12 
Fanwood 24, American 0 Louisiana 31, Arkansas 0 Indiana 28, St. Rita 22 
West Virginia 14, American 13 Oklahoma 20, Kansas 7 MICHIGAN 13, INDIANA 6 
a NORTH CAROLINA 64, KENTUCKY 7 
; : Coach Earl Roberts of the Michigan 
Kruger’s 33rd Deaf Prep All-American Squad i teet foo The: Dost caariare: veactied. 
special plateau among deaf prep football 
Pos. All-American and Schooi Age Wt. Ht. Class Coach coaches this past season, as he has re- 


corded his 100th career victory. His rec- 


BE -—Bopby. Puller,’ Texas: .2..<cicesc2asiecisnc: 18 165 5-10 Sr. Snowden ord stands at 104-90-11 in 26 campaigns 


E — Val Lowery, North Carolina ____._._.____- 18 150 6-0 Sr. Tuttle with his 100 coming in a key battle against 
E — Don Sutton, Colorado ___.___._____.____._-- 18 165 6-0 Sr. Sisneros Motor Valley Conference favorite Vesta- 
E — Clyde Mohan, Michigan ______.___________- 16 185 6-3 Jr Roberts burg High School (19-6). Then the Tartars 
T — Sherman Harper, Virginia __._..._.._.____- 18 220 6-3 Jr. DeVito wrapped up its second MVC champion- 
T— Donald ‘Tinsley, Indiana) --+--. -22<-: 20: -- 18 220 6-2 Sr. Smith ship in six years, when they defeated Mor- 
T — Richard Andrusejko, Missouri ____..._____- 18 200 5-11 Sr Davis rice High School, 20-19, in their last league 
T — James Moore, Mt. Airy __.._._.-.__.__.__- i8 286 6-2 Jr. Hawks game of the season. 

G — Stanley Groman, Berkeley _________..____- 18 180 5-10 Sr. Norton : 

G— Tim Brill, Berkeley ________. Bah: ona Oe 18 198 511 Sr. Norton Ronald Rood of St. Rita took over as 
MG — Randy Caines, North Carolina ___________- 19 205 6-0 Sr. Tuttle the deaf prep football scoring leader. The 
LB — Richard Jamison, Riverside ______________- 18 225 641 Sr. Lanzi 180-pound senior fullback, who rushed for 
LB — Lee McDaniel, North Carolina _..-.-.-____- 19 170 5-11 Sr. Tuttle 680 yards in 76 carries for an average of 

C — John McDonough, Illinois 18 160 55 Sr. Bond 8.9 yards per try, scored 23 touchdowns. 
QB — Richard Booker, Jr., Texas ._.......---.--- 17 170 6-0 Jr. Snowden The scoring leaders: 

QB — Johnny Olinger, Virginia _.._.........__._- 18 150 5-8 Jr. DeVito Name, Position, School G TD PAT Tot. 
HB — Wilyman Cano, Berkeley _______________-_-- 18 175 5-10 Sr. Norton Ronald Rood, fb, St. Rita _. 9 23 i2 150 
HB — Dee Clanton, North Carolina _____._..___.- 18 155 5-9 Sr. Tuttle Steve Shrum, hb, Va. __-_--- 10 14 37 
FB— Ronald Rood St. Rita: 2. = e222 25.52 ce 18 180 5-10 Sr. Sweeney Dee Clanton, hb, N.C. .....- 10 14 86 
FB — Donorval Emery, Michigan _________.____-- 17 180 5-11 Sr. Roberts Willie Forrest, hb, Il. ..___- 9 14 85 
SB — Steve Shrum, Virginia ____.._.__-.- Ske ones 18 150 5-8 Jr. DeVito Bobby Fuller, e, Tex. __---- 10 12 11 88 
SB — Angelo Lozado, Fanwood .__.__.__----_---- 18 155 5-8 Sr. Kennedy Anzelo Lozado, hb, N.Y. ... 6 11 77 
SB — Kenny Owens, Alabama _____......_-.----- 18 155 5-10 Sr. Colburn Wilyman Cano, fb, Berk. _-. 8 10 67 
Robert Powell, hb, Mo. _... 7 10 


SPECIAL MENTION: Willie Forrest, 6-1, 175, hb, soph., Ill.; Edward Arnold, e, frosh, 


NOWDONWHNOR END W/W 
lor) 
w 


: : ; : 2 : ; ee eee 12 60 
Va.; Richard Suiter, qb, St. Rita; John Modica, 180,.t, jr., Berk.; Bruce Aribas, t, jr., I eae goa : 10 58 
Berk.; Steven Williams, g, jr., Mich.; Lardge Jefferson, hb, jr., Mo.; Kenneth Olson, Mike Rojas Ab. River: a. 3 9 8 57 
6-2, 160, e, sr., Ind.; Durston Winesburg, 6-1, 185, e, jr., Va.; Gary Duncan, hb, sr, N. C. Hennval Emery fb Wich... 7 9 57 
HONORABLE MENTION to departing seniors: Roy Rodriquez, hb, Berk.; Dennis Bernard Guinyard, hb, S.C... 8 9 54 
Yanke, hb, Berk.; William Gippie, e, River.; Mike Rojas, e, River.; Bruce Brewster, Melvin Creamer, hb, W.Va... 7 8 50 


g, River.; Scott Kramer, g, River.; Bernard Guinyard, hb, $.C.; Willie Poplar, e, Tenn.; While Clanton, Cano, Rood, Lozado and 
Bill Hayse, fb, Tenn.; Charles Penland, e, Ga.; Eugene LaCosse, 6-2, 225, e, Minn.; Shrum were getting the headlines for their 
Alan Zinza, t, N.Y.; Edward Roger, c, N.Y.; Ed Corey, 200, t, Amer.; Ronnie Mason, — backfield brilliance during the ’68 season, 
fb, Va.; Larry Smith, c, Tex.; Peter Wright, lb, Tex.; Billy Hill, fb, Tex.; Julius Wil- consider a little known lad from Illinois 
son, e, Tex.; Fred Ballew, g, N.C.; Larry Triplett, t, N.C.; Bob Whelton, hb, Amer.; who could be a real All-American candi- 
Robert Baltenbach, g, St. Rita; Wayne Turner, hb, Ky. date for 1969. 
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He’s Willie Forrest, 6-1, 175-pound soph- 
omore halfback. He came to Illinois 
School for the Deaf from a day school 
and knew no signs when he entered school. 
Coach Jim Bond started him at a half- 
back position and he picked up the signs 
fast and Coach Bond had one of his boys 
telling Willie the plays, as he had good 
lipreading ability. Willie gained 931 yards 
in eight games for a 10.82 average. Ac- 
cording to Coach Bond, Willie is the best 
cutter that he has seen in his 12 years 
of working with deaf football players. If 
you can get Willie one on one with a de- 
fender, he will usually go all the way. 
Willie scored 14 touchdowns with every 
team keying on him. Willie has very good 
hands and late in the year Coach Bond 
put in some new pass patterns where his 
boys were throwing to Willie. He scored 
two touchdowns by way of passes. This 
boy is not only a good runner, but also 
one of the better blockers that Illinois has 
had in the backfield. On defense, Willie 
played center linebacker and was ISD’s 
second leading tackler with 68 unassisted 
tackles in eight games. Well, watch 
WILLIE FORREST next year. 


And watch Mt. Airy and South Carolina 
in the future as they have new grid 
mentors who are hard at work rebuild- 
ing the school squads. They are Norm 
Hawkes at Mt. Airy and Bill Ramborger 
at South Carolina. 


Hawkes succeeded Thomas R. Kennedy, 
who relinquished the grid post after 19 
years—and three championships in the 
Eastern Schools for the Deaf loop. He 
was formerly coach at Montgomery Coun- 
ty High School. A West Chester State Col- 
lege graduate, Hawkes did graduate work 
in therapeutic physical education at Tem- 
ple University. 


A Gallaudet College graduate, Ram- 
borger needs no mention as he is an out- 
standing track athlete who has already 
been selected to the USA YUGO 69 squad. 
And he proved that he is still one of the 
best all-around deaf tracksters in the coun- 
try at the Berkeley trials last summer. 


EUROPE— 
YUGOSLAVIA 


36 DAYS— $950 
JULY 28—SEPT. 2, 1969 


BERLIN - PRAGUE - VIENNA - 
BUDAPEST - BELGRADE - 
ROME 
—Plus— 


A 7-DAY SEA CRUISE 
(Athens - Turkey - Rhodes) 


For Details, Write to 


Reuben |. Altizer 


1625 Colonial Terrace, 
ARLINGTON, VA. 22209 


FEBRUARY, 1969 


A 170-pound, 5-9 graduate of the Calli- 
fornia School for the Deaf at Riverside, 
Ramborger received his bachelor of arts 
degree from Gallaudet College in 1968. 


A quick look at the Kruger’s 33rd Deaf 
Prep All-America football team for 1968 
would tell you which teams had a good 
year, whether you had been around for 
the season or not. 


The four top elevens were the top con- 
tributors to the 23-man squad. National 
Deaf Prep Champion North Carolina, 
placed four men on the first team, while 
Virginia and Berkeley each managed to 
land three. Texas and Michigan had two 
each. 


Deaf Prep Football Player of the Year 
for 1968? It has to be Bobby Ray Fuller 
of Texas because he is the best all-around 
player in the country ... leadership 
qualities, fastest boy on the team, best 
pair of hands among the schools for the 
deaf, excellent blocker, good defensive 
player, making 49 tackles while playing 
safety, could snag passes reaching back 
with one hand, kicked off with a 43-yard 
average, returned kickoffs for a 26-yard 
average, excellent pass intercepter. 


Western Deaf Skiers Plan 
Park City, Utah, Week 


Gary A. Mortenson, western regional 
director of the National Deaf Skiers Asso- 
ciation, announces that the Annual West- 
ern Deaf Skiers Skiweek will be held at 
Park City, Utah, on March 2-8, 1969. The 
skiweek package deal for all skiers is: 
7 nights’ lodging; 6 days’ breakfast and 
dinner; 5 days’ lift and ski lessons; one 
day, Thursday, March 6, will be spent at 
world famous Alta. 


Free pass for lift will be given all deaf 
skiers participating. Total cost for the 
above package is $100.50 if a room at 
the Chateau Apres Lodge is reserved and 
$79.50 if a dormitory at the same Lodge 
is taken. The Chateau Apres Lodge has 
an outdoor heated pool for use of. the 
lodge guests. 


Contests such as racing and downhill 
will be held on Friday, March 7. 


Additional information can be obtained 
from Dave Mortenson, 460 West 5720 
South, Murray, Utah 84107. 


Foreign News 
By Yerker Andersson 


Since the World Games for the Deaf 
will be held in Yugoslavia this summer, 
several deaf Americans will certainly visit 
several countries either before or after 
the Games. Perhaps they would like to 
visit clubs for the deaf but it is often 
difficult to obtain the addresses of these 
clubs. I have an address list of such 
clubs in certain countries. You can ob- 
tain the addresses of clubs for the deaf 
if you send one dollar for mailing ex- 
penses and service and tell me what cities 
(not countries) you plan to visit. This 
service will be discontinued after May 1. 

Yerker Andersson, Foreign Editor 
Sociology Department 

Gallaudet College 

Washington, D.C. 20002 


Finland — Selected young Norwegians, 
Swedes, Danes and Finns had a Youth 
Camp in Vuokatti. Lectures, discussions, 
volley ball, folk dances, etc., were in- 
cluded in the program. This youth camp 
was not the first; the first youth camp 
started several years ago. 


Italy—The Dresse Cup was won by the 
Italian team in a tennis match between 
Italy and Denmark. Italy won by 4-1 
and its greatest surprise was, as the 
Danes noted, Ricci Bitti. The Danes be- 
lieve that Bitti would be a great promise 
at the coming World Games for the Deaf. 
A good challenge for our Lawrence Brick! 

The January-May issue (No. 1, 1967) of 
The Voice of Silence, an official organ of 
the World Federation of the Deaf, was 
dedicated to the late Antonio Magarotto. 
Dr. Magarotto was one of the founders of 
the Italian association of the deaf and was 
the founder of the technical school for 
the deaf in Padua, now named Antonio 
Magarotto High School for the Deaf. He 
received numerous honorary degrees, in- 
cluding a doctorate from Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and awards, including one of the 
highest papal medals. His sons, Cesare 
and Dionisio, continue to work actively 
for the deaf, the former being the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the WFD and an ex- 
ecutive officer of the Italian association 
of the deaf and the latter an officer at the 
Antonio Magarotto High School for the 
Deaf in Padua. 


Norway—Doves Tidskrift declares itself 
the biggest journal for the deaf in the 
world. Last year this Norwegian journal 


DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 


These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto- 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 


ROBERT HARDING 
2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, Ill. 60625 
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produced 21 issues (biweekly) with 500 
pages. What other journais for the deaf 
can challenge this claim? 


The national championship in 30 km 
walking with 11 kg (about 22 lb.) pack 
was won by a deaf man, Odd Landehagen. 
He was the second deaf person to take 
this championship. Landehagen and an- 
other deaf, Harald Angeltvedt, are among 
the top Norwegian walkers also in local 
and national championship walking with- 
out or with pack events. 


Peru—The Fifth Latin American Games 
for the Deaf will be held in Lima, the 
capital of Peru, in 1971. More informa- 
tion about this event will be given later. 


Russia—Interestingly enough, the Russian 
journal for the deaf published our Amer- 
ican finger alphabet together with the 
Russian one on the last page. 


The World Federation of the Deaf—The 
January-May issue (No. 1, 1968) of The 
Voice of Silence contained a number of 
the resolutions passed and remarks made 
at the Fifth World Congress of WFD in 
Warsaw. The theme of this congress was 
“The Deaf in the Hearing World.” 


It is interesting to note that one of 
the resolutions was already realized by 
ovr association, the NAD. Research on 
the rehabilitation of the deaf was sug- 
gested and ‘‘ought to be discussed be- 
tween the Fifth and Sixth Congress.’ An 
international seminar on this subject was 
held in Washington, D.C., Little Rock, 
Ark., and New York City, N.Y., last June. 


For your information, you can subscribe 
this quarterly journal for $2.00 per year. 
Send the money directly to Dr. Cesare 
Magarotto, World Federation of the Deaf, 
Via Vai Trompia, 108, Roma, Italy. 


The Sixth World Congress will be held 
in Paris, France, 1971. Plays, pantomime, 
folk dances, etc., will be among the fea- 
tures. A suggestion to the NTD and 
Gallaudet College: Why not send our 
actors, dancers and pantomimists to this 
congress? They can certainly compete 
with their European fellows! 
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“Always respect the rights of others as 
you wish your own rights protected.”’_— 
Russel. 


Q. Since the chairman (presiding offi- 
cer) is not at liberty to make or discuss 
a motion, may he present to the assembly 
his ideas or suggestions under the head 
of ‘“‘President’s (Chairman’s) Report’’? 


A. Yes, he may make suggestions with- 
out surrendering the chair. However, it 
is usually in poor taste for one to make a 
report while in the chair. See page 240, 
Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised (ROR). 


Q. Is it true that the presiding officer 
of a large assembly should never be 
chosen for any reason except his ability 
to preside? 

A. Yes, see page 240 and 241, ROR. 

Q. May a motion (resolution) be post- 
poned for two or three months?—Club. 

A. No, unless your regular meetings are 
held quarterly (every three months). A 
question (motion) cannot be postponed be- 
yond the next regular meeting. Then, if 
it is taken up at the next regular meet- 
ing and discussed, it may again be post- 
poned to the next regular meeting. See 
page 121, ROR. 


Q. Does it require a majority vote to 
take a motion from the table? 

A. Yes, and any member may move to 
take a tabled motion from the table. 

Q. We do not understand the difference 
between a session and a meeting. Please 
explain. Thank you.—Mrs. J. McG. 

A. With organizations meeting frequently 


LEADERSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR 
A QUALIFIED PERSON 


The Michigan Association of the Deaf has an opening for a 
new staff associate. This full-time position, which includes coun- 
seling and organizational work in communities throughout Michi- 
gan, begins July 1, 1969. The Association’s home office, located in 


Flint, is supported by the Michigan United Fund. 
For application forms and full information regarding qualifi- 
cations, responsibilities, and salary, write to: 


John R. Smucker, Executive Secretary 
Michigan Association of the Deaf 
1127 Manning Court 

Flint, Michigan 48503 


Deadline for applications: 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
Ma arliamentary a es | ure 


By Edwin M. Hazel 
Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians, and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, 
American Institute of Parliamentarians, Illinois Association 


of Parliamentarians 


most sessions consist of just one meet- 
ing, hence for practical purposes it rarely 
makes any difference which term is 
used. An ‘‘adjourned meeting’ is a con- 
tinuation of the same session. A conven- 
tion meeting for several days holds one 
business session, consisting of several 
meetings. The period between two meet- 
ings of the same session is called a re- 
cess. A session is always terminated by 
adjourning. Bylaws would be clearer if 
they said “‘regular session,’ “‘annual ses- 
sion,’ instead of ‘‘regular meeting,” ‘‘an- 
nual meeting,’ etc. See page 253, ROR. 


Q. Is it necessary for the chairman to 
name a member who seconded a motion? 


A. No. The Chair (presiding officer) 
simply states, “It is moved and seconded 
that ...’’ Generally, the name of the 
member who introduced a main motion 
is recorded, but not the name of the 
seconder. See page 247, ROR. 


Q. May a motion, once withdrawn, be 
renewed? 


A. Yes, because there was no action on 
it before. 


Q. May a debater (speaker) be lim- 
ited to three minutes in debate on a ques- 
tion? 

A. Yes. Say, “I move that debate be 
limited to three minutes on the question.”’ 
The motion to “‘limit’’ is undebatable and 
requires a % vote. 


Q. What advice can you give a newly 
elected president?—New club president. 


A. That parliamentary law has no place 
for autocracy. It functions where mem- 
bers meet on a basis of equality. All 
members should be given a fair chance 
to speak for or against a question, and 
everyone should have a chance once be- 
fore you call on someone to speak for the 
second time. 


Q. Is it proper that a motion be laid on 
the table until the next regular meeting? 


A. No. Do not say, ‘‘Lay on the table 
until the next meeting,’’ but say, ‘‘Post- 
pone till next meeting.’’ The purpose of 
laying a question on the table is to lay 
aside temporarily the question with in- 
tention of taking it up later during the 
same meeting or the next meeting. Or it 
may be taken up at an adjournment 
meeting (a continuation of the same reg- 
ular meeting). 


Q. How long does a tabled motion exist 
if not taken from the table? 


A. It exists until the close of the next 
session. See page 107, ROR. 
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WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE: 


1957: Milan Games and Tour 
1961: Helsinki Games and Tour 
1965: Washington Games 


GO WITH THE LEADER! 


ODYSSEY (3 Weeks) 


$870.00* 


(Based on 15 Persons) 


Depart from N.Y. July 27 


YUGO 69 USA-AAAD 


Return N.Y. August 17 


New York 
1967: Berchtesgaden Winter Lisbon 
Lisbon 
Games & Tour seca 
PREP PAAAS : 
Madrid 
ISRAELI (4 Weeks) ADVENTURE ‘A’ (4 Wks.) ADVENTURE'B’ (4 Wks.) ADVENTURE'C’ (4 Wks.) Toledo 
$1369.00* $1135.00* $1135.00* $1288.00* eb 5 
(Based on 25 Persons) (Based on 25 Persons) (Based on 25 Persons) (Based on 25 Persons) aus 
Depart from N.Y. Aug. 4 Depart from N.Y. Aug. 4 Depart from N.Y. Aug. 4 Depart from N.Y. Aug. 4 uric 
Return to N.Y. Aug. 31 Return to N.Y. Aug. 31 Return to N.Y. Aug. 31 Return to N.Y. Aug. 31 Rome 
Amsterdam, Holland Amsterdam Amsterdam Rome 
Paris, France Ams/Cologne Ams/Cologne Dub ik 
New York Paris, France Rhine Cruise Rhine Cruise ubrovni 
Belgrade Belgrade Frankfurt/Belgrade Frankfurt/Belgrade Belgrade 


artenD World Games for Deaf at Belgrade Aug. 9-16, 1969 


Te! Aviv, Israel Belgrade/Rome Belgrade/Rome Belgrade/Athens New York 


Jaffa, Israel Rome Rome 5 Tour Includes: 
Jerusalem, Israel Sorrento/ Sorrento/ Day Jet Fare (from NY) 
Te! Aviv, Israel Pompeii/ Pompeii/ Greek Transfers 
Nazareth Florence Florence Isle 

Tiberius Innsbruck Innsbruck Cruise Hotels 

Haifa Lucerne Lucerne Rome Meals 

Galilee Lucerne Lucerne Rome Tips 

Rome, Italy Heidelberg Frankfurt/Berlin Rome Sightseeing 
Rome, Italy Koblenz Berlin Rome/Frankfurt : e 

Sorrento, Italy Luxembourg Berlin/Frankfurt Luxembourg Guides/ Interpreters 
Florence, Italy Verdun Battlefield Brussels Cross English Channel Free Games Tickets 
Venice, Ital Cross English Channel Cross English Channel to Dover ‘ 
Milan, aie to Dover to Dover Brussels Make Reservations 
Lake Como, Italy Brussels/London Brussels/London Bruss2ls/London N-O-W! 

French Riviera London London London 


$50 Deposit Holds 
A Place For YOU! 


New York London/New York London/New York 


London/New York 


ADVENTURE ‘’D’ (4 Wks.) 


$1192.00* 
(Based on 25 persons) 
Depart from N.Y. Aug. 4 
Return to N.Y. Aug. 31 


To make a reservation for a Tour with YUGO 69—AAAD— 


Terms: $50 Deposit NOW—Balance EITHER MONTHLY OR 
IN FULL MAY 5, 1969. If reservation is cancelled, $10 book- 


keeping charge withheld—providing cancellation received by New York Rothenberg 
M 5 1969 Amsterdam Hambura 
ay oO, ; Frankfurt Copenhagen 
Frankfurt/Belgrade Copenhagen 
. ; Belgrade/Rome Harwick/London 
Herb Schreiber, YUGO 69 Tour Director Rome/Florence London 


Lake Como 


London/New York 
Lucerne/Munich 


9717 Crenshaw Blvd., Apt. 2 
Inglewood, California 90305 


Dear Herb: 

Please put me down for Tour __-_-_________. I enclose Special- All Deaf 
cheer ates YOUTH TOUR 
LIC 1 eae CaP nerdy SAE ee ee PO ae EUROPE plus Games 
AACS creeps og Fe eee etn tare en Shainin estate $675 - 3 Weeks 
a a ae ne ee SER pute lees oo Ages; 16-30 


(Students/ Young Adults) 


Hurry—Write for Details 
Limited to 40! 


“In Belgrade, Lunch will not be included, so you will 
be spared the inconvenience of missing some events. 
Vendors and quaint cafes and restaurants nearby available. 


“Superior Tourist Class Hotels, 
Twin-Bedded w/private bath 


*Approximate Cost 


Within the next few weeks the Indian- 
apolis library of Captioned Films for the 
Deaf will mail out booklets on the Tem- 
poral Bone Banks Program to some ten 
thousand addresses. These booklets were 
contributed by the Deafness Research 
Foundation of New York. They are in- 
tended to explain the need for research 
on deafness and how deaf people can 
pledge their temporal bones, after death, 
for use in research laboratories. Many 
deaf persons have already made such 
pledges, but still more are needed. The 
story of ear research needs and the Tem- 
poral Bone Banks is told by the captioned 
film, SILENT WORLD, MUFFLED 
WORLD, available from the NAD head- 
quarters office in Washington, D.C. This 
{ilm was a blue ribbon winner at the 1966 
American Film Festival. 


Edward C. Carney, coordinator of adult 
education programs for the deaf, partici- 
pated in the Symposium on Educational 
Media for the Deaf at the American School 
for the Deaf (Hartford, Conn.) on January 
13, 1969. Reports credited him with doing 
an outstanding job of presenting the Media 
Services and Captioned Films Program. 


The Washington office of the National 
Association of the Deaf continues to do 
screening and evaluation of feature motion 
pictures, reporting to the Office of Educa- 
tion. Numerous deaf persons participate 
in this activity. As of January 10, 1969, 
seveniy-six films had been screened and 
reporied since November 1968. 


A meeting of consultants was convened 
in Washington, D.C., on January 16 and 
17, 1969, to discuss the program and plans 
of the Media Services and Captioned Films 
Branch. Those in attendance were: 

Dr. John Vinsonhaler, Assistant Profes- 
sor, Michigan State University 

Mrs. Virginia Zweig, Teacher, Atwater 
School 

Dr. Stephen P. Quigley, Associate Pro- 
fessor, University of Illinois 

Dr. Bonnie Wolfram, President, Educa- 
tional Media Inc. 

Dr. Donald Perrin, Associate Professor, 
University of Southern California 

Dr. Gabriel Ofiesh, Director, Center for 
Educational Technology, The Catholic Uni- 
versi.y of America 

Dr. Glenn A. Vergason, Chairman, De- 
partment of Special Education, Georgia 
S'ate College 

Mr. David Denton, Superintendent, 
Maryland School for the Deaf 

Dr. Thomas Behrens, Director, Kendall 
School for the Deaf 

Dr. Leo Connor, Superintendent, Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf 

Dr. Sam Ashcroft, Professor, Depart- 
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Three Named To Gallaudet’s 
Expanded Board of Directors 


Gustave H. Rathe, Jr., director of edu- 
cation for the Data Processing Division 
of International Business Machines, Inc., 
was recently elected by the Gallaudet 
College board of directors to serve as 
a member of the board. 


His election is a result of a U.S. Con- 
gressional bill passed in 1968 which in- 
creases the number of Gallaudet Board 
members from 13 to 21. The main pur- 
pose of the increase is to give the. Board 
broader national representation. 


Also recently elected to the board were 
two women to serve three-year terms. 
They are Mrs. Eloise Thornberry of Aus- 
tin, Texas, wife of Judge Homer Thorn- 
berry; and Miss Mabel R. Cook of Wash- 
ington, D. C., director of the YWCA of 
the National Capital Area. 


Symposium On Deafness 
Planned By Horace Mann 


A Symposium on Deafness will be held 
in conjunction with the Centennial of the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf in Bos- 
ton, Mass., November 10-12, 1969. Sym- 
posium sessions will be conducted at Bos- 
ton University, which is celebrating its 
Charter Centennial in 1969. The Sym- 
posium is sponsored by the Horace Mann 
Title III Project, a joint project of the 
Boston Public Schools and Boston Uni- 
versity, under a grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education, Title III, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 


Symposium sessions will be concerned 
with concept development, language de- 
velopment, education from infancy and 
the future role of day programs for the 
hearing impaired in urban settings. 


ment of Special Education, George Pea- 
body College 

Mr. William Stevens, Associate Profes- 
sor of Printing, Gallaudet College 

Dr. Robert Diamond, Director of the 
Instructional Center State University Col- 
lege of New York 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of Gon 


CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 

571 Westminster Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sundays—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m.; Fri.—8:00 p.m. 
Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 
Phone 201-355-9568 


Church for the Deaf... 
THE EVANGEL HOUR 
Channel 11, WPIX-TV, New York City 

Each Sunday at 8:00 a.m. 
Program interpreted by 
The Reverend Croft M. Pentz 


Television 


GLAD TIDINGS TABERNACLE 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 
325 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Sundays—3:15 p.m. 

Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 

Phone 201-355-9568 


SOUTHERN OAKS ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


6440 S. Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 


Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


Baptist 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49505 


Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 
Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 
At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Intcrpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study——9:30 a.m.: worship 1] a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
Sign Language Cl..ss, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


When in Southern Illinois... 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
112 N. Monroe, Marion, Illinois 
Sunday School weekly at 9:30 a.m. 
Worship services interpreted 
Fourth Sunday of Each Month 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 


A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


In Riverside California... 


MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 


Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 


Interpreters present at every service... 
MANSFIELD BAPTIST TEMPLE 
Expressway (Route 30) at Ashland Road 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Sunday—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:45 p.m. 

Rev. T. L. Leatherwood, Pastor 
James Burton, Supt., Ministry to Deaf 


When near Dayton, welcome to... 
GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
Al Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 


FEBRUARY, 1969 


The deaf are welcome to.. 
EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 


3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ulirich, teacher 


Church of the Brethren 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 


Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 
All are welcome regardless of faith. 


Catholic 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 


When in Illinois 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH 
Minooka, Ill. Welcomes You! 


Meetings of the deaf every 4th Sunday 2 p.m., 
éé regular Sunday Masses 7:00, 8:30, 10:30 
When you travel... Ask us!” 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 


Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


Episcopal 


When in Denver, welcome to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoin St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


——_—__.. 


The oldest church for the deaf 

in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 

Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Birmingham, Alabama, you are 
invited to worship with us at 
ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
110 North 2nd Avenue 
Each Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Dr. Robert C. Fletcher, L.H.D. 
Minister 
Free captioned movie, 8 p.m., first Saturday 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 
Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Robert C. Fletcher preaches every second 
Sunday. Over the altar see the world’s largest 
oil painting of Jesus Christ healing the deaf 
man. Framed oil painting is 7 feet by 8 feet. 


FEBRUARY, 1969 


National Congress of 
SIewish Deaf 


Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 
* * & 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. H. Weiner 

432 River Street, Mattapan, Mass. 02126 
BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Louis Cohen 
103-18 Liberty Avenue, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
11417 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Irene Ruskin 
1634 W. North Shore Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
60626 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Leonard Reisman 
1936 Janette Ave., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
44118 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg : 
1024 N. Stanley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Richard Myers 
425 W. 205th Street, N.Y.C. 10034 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Anna Verburg : ; 

1242 N. Edgement, Los Angeles, Calif. 
PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. E. DelVecchio 

7005 Calvert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19149 


Cutheran 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to.. 


BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 


Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 


The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit... 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 
Sunday worship—10:00 a.m::- 

Daniel H. Pomorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us .. 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 


WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 
Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 
Walter L. Busby, pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 


Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 


Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Bible class every Tuesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 
10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 


Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 
OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 
Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to... 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90006 


Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunaay at 11:00 a.m. 
Bibie class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Development Corp. 
Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 


Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 


Rev. C. Roland ‘‘G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2960 School Ave. at 2900 Kingsway 
Vancouver 16, B. C., Canada 
Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. & 7:30 oe 
Sunday School & Bible Class every Sunday 
10:00 a.m. 
Wayne C. Bottlinger, pastor, 433-1763 
Church office: 437-3912 or 939-1400 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 


(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 
Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 


Frank Wagenknecht, pastor 


Other Denominations 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 


Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 


WYAH-TV (each Tuesday 8:30 to 9 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 
Bible Study and Prayer—Friday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 


CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 


Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 


Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 


9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family 


When in D.C., welcome to... 
THE UNITED CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
(Interdenominational) 

Chicago and N. Y. Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Evangelical, Fundamental, Friendly 
Sunday school, 10:00 a.m. 

Worship service, 11:00 a.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study, 8:00 p.m. 
Friday Prayer Service, 8:00 p.m. 


Rev. James H. Bryan, pastor 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 
“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open diily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 


BEAUMONT CLUB OF THE DEAF 
First Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
2002—11th, North of IH, 10 Freeway 

Beaumont, Texas 77704 
Open 4th Saturday of each month. 
Information: P.O. Box 2891 


When in Boston, Mass., welcome to... 
BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 
17-19 East St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
(Opposite South Station) 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday eves 
Sunday afternoons and evenings 
Business meetings on 2nd Friday of month. 
Maxine Burke, secretary 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 
Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. 
Out of Town Visitors Welcome 
First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites 
Lee Forman, president 
Ben Friedwald, secretary 


When in Buffalo, welcome to... 
BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
1664 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 14209 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. nights 
William Heacock, secretary (1969) 


‘LUB DIRECTORY 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write Alexander Fleisch- 
man, Advertising Manager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 9102 Edmonston Road, 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 for yearly rates and other information. Changes 
in listing should also be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF “THE DEAF.’ 


and 
SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 
344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 
Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet- 
ings. except ee “ey ee September 


Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
~$isterhood of H. A. D. 
Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


Welcome 


GREATER CINCINNATI DEAF CLUB, INC. 


25 W. Ogden Place 
(Between 3rd St. & 4th St. and 
Vine St. and Race St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoon and evening 
GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Sylvia Scharfenberger, secretary 
LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 
Home of the famous Bank Night 


When in Jamaica, welcome to 


When in Montreal, Canada, welcome to |LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 


CENTRE DES LOISIRS DES SOURDS 
DE MONTREAL INC. 
(Montreal Recreation Centre for the Deaf) 

Open Every Evening 
44 West, Faillon St. 

Montreal 12, P.Q. Canada 

Gaston Giroux, president 

Arthur Leblanc, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in MONTREAL visit 


LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 
(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 

Open daily till closing 
Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 55104 
Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 
Free to All — All Welcome 


When in Detroit, come and visit... 
our new 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, iNC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
$45 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 


3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 


Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 


144-17 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Dominic LoBrutto, secretary 
Welcome to 
MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swaliow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 


Open Ist and 3rd Seturday of month 


MID-HUDSON VALLEY SILENT CLUB 
20 West Main St., 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 12590 


Open 2nd and 4th Saturday: evenings. |» 


each month 
Norman E. Long, president 
David W. Black, secretary 
36 Rhobella Dr., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12603 | 
Now In Our 50th Year! 

You’re welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway .. . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Raymond P. Steger, secretary 
You‘re welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 
Open only on announcements or requests. 
“Harold Weingold, secretary 


“NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
38 Park Ave. Paterson, N. J. 
Open every Friday evening 
Socials 4th Saturday of month. 
Movies every Friday evening. 
James Burke, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Charlotte Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 

CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC, ~ 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


Socials—ist, 3rd, 5th Saturdays 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 

Address all mail to: 

Yita Harrison 
8336 E. Sells Drive 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85251 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


When in Portland, welcome to 
PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
1¢09 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland Oregon 97205 
Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
George C. Scheler, secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily weicome— 
Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 


When in Rochester, welcome to 
ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
Open Fri., Sat. eves, Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 
Russell Cooper, Secretary 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 
4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 
Open Wed. and Friday eves. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 

Harold Campbell, secretary 


When in Chicago visit— 
SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60636 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Sam Franco, pres. 

Charles Hanton vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 
George Carlson, treas. 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
99 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Mario Leonardi, secretary 


WESTCHESTER SILENT CLUB, INC 
4 East Ist Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 
Open Friday Evenings. 

Socials on Every 2nd & 4th Saturday 
WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

9302 West Douglas-1!.0.0.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 
Dorothy Ruge, secretary 
901 Woodrow 
Wichita, Kansas 67203 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft. Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 

Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 

Max J. Cohen, president 


Hyman Lebow, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


